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“The Commission . . . shall make reports to the 
public in the United States and abroad to develop 
a better understanding of and support for the pro- 
grams authorized by this Act.” 


Section 107, Pusuic Law 87-256 
(THE FuLsricHt-Hays Act) 
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Eisenhower Exchange Fellowships 


by Barbara Henrie 


“Up to January 3, 1969, I had not known of the existence of 
the Eisenhower Exchange Fellowships. On the morning of that 
day, an official of a large association in my country telephoned 
me asking, ‘How would you like to go to the United States?’ 
If he expected me to sound excited, he must have been shocked 
at my indifference. When I finally agreed to attend the inter- 
view held in the USIS office in the capital, I was surprised at 
the distinguished company. It was then that I realized there 
must be something to the Eisenhower Fellowships.” 


HIS INTRODUCTION of the Eisenhower Fellowships to one of 

the 1969 Eisenhower Fellows’ is typical of the quiet ap- 
proach of this private, 16-year-old, top-level leader grant pro- 
gram. Forty Fellows from as many countries are selected each 
year by a binational nominating committee, which includes 
three prominent citizens of that country, two resident Amer- 
icans, and usually one former Eisenhower Fellow. The coun- 
tries invited to participate each year are designated by a 
trustees’ selection committee after consultation with several 
leading business executives, the Department of State, and cer- 
tain other authorities familiar with current trends and devel- 
opments abroad. 


Selection of Fellows 


The selection committee chooses the field of greatest import- 
ance to that country’s advancement and, from that field 
through competitive screening of many applicants, nominates 
several key candidates. Final selection of one nominee from 
each designated country rests with the selection committee in 


* BARBARA HENRIE has been a program officer for the Eisenhower 
Exchange Fellowships since 1966. Graduating from Pennsylvania 
State University in 1957, she has been involved in various interna- 
tional programs of one sort or another. She has attended several 
mternational conferences, including a NATO conference for repre- 
sentatives of youth organizations of NATO countries. 








the United States. Eisenhower Fellowships differ from other 
similar top-level grants in that they are not academically ori- 
ented, nor are they scholarships; no extended formal course of 
study is permitted, although attendance at pertinent short 
courses and seminars is encouraged; they are individually tai- 
lored, with each Fellow following his own interests wherever 
they may lead him across the United States. They are given to 
men between the ages of 30 and 45, of proven ability in their 
field, who have already demonstrated their leadership. 


“It means a shock to get shuttled out of one’s old mental 
clothes, to be away from one’s normal work, routine aid 
tensions, to be a bachelor for three months, or for thre 
other months alone with a wife you never saw so much 
before, to be a kind of gypsy living between two suitcases 
and thetrunkofacar... 

Fellows arrive during January and February, beginning 
their 6-8 month formal programs shortly thereafter. An open- 
ing 10-day seminar, held in Williamsburg and Washington, 
brings experts in fields ranging from urban problems to for- 
eign policy to present to the Fellows (and their wives) an 
informative and definitive explanation of the history and cur- 
rent status of these subjects in the United States. 


Four program officers, among whom the Fellows are divided 
equally according to fields of interest, are responsible for the 
mechanics of doing in-depth research in the Fellows’ stated 
professional interests. They discuss the Fellow’s program with 
him by letter before he comes and in person shortly after his 
arrival. Individual letters to specific contacts are written by 
the program officer (unlike many other programing agencies), 
and a continual exchange of correspondence between her and 
her Fellows ensues throughout his program. The program 
officer has, at different times, been termed “mére poule” and 
den mother. 


As the Fellow’s professional program begins to take shape, 
the nonprofessional side of his visit to this country is dis- 
cussed: he is reminded of the importance of noting and under- 
standing regional differences, a decision must be reached con- 
cerning what mode of transportation he will use, the length of 
his wife’s visit and her program must be included, and there 
are the perennial questions about the possibility of visits to 
Indian reservations, national parks, and Las Vegas. The Fel- 
low is told about facets of U.S. life such as laundromats, dis- 
count stores, and prices of hotel dining rooms. 


The Eisenhower Exchange Fellowships (EEF) staff makes 
every effort to insure that each Fellow’s program will be per- 
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sonalized, that it will enable him to view the experiences, suc- 
cesses, planning, and problems of U.S. efforts in his field, to 
determine that his appointments will be with his counterparts 
and in organizations that are doing work applicable to his own 
responsibilities at home. Appointments may vary in time from 
30 minutes to a week, during which he might be exposed to all 
facets of a corporation’s activities. 


When all of these points have been covered, a final review of 
the plans for the Fellow’s program is held with the executive 
director of EEF, J. Hampton Barnes. The importance of flexi- 
bility in a fellowship is stressed. Appointments are scheduled 
no earlier than one month prior to a Fellow’s visit to any city, 
thereby allowing him the freedom of inserting new contacts 


into the overall program or to delete those which he feels 
might be repetitious or hold a lower priority. 


Travel by Car 


“It was big, of course, and even more beautiful than I had 
expected; and the West felt big, and the East small and 
crowded, the South empty, and the Middle West at once 
limitless and distinct.” 


Every Fellow is given the opportunity to decide whether he 
will travel by public transportation (economy class) or rented 
car. He realizes that in some cases it will take more time to get 
from point A to point B if he drives and that there are long 
stretches of this country in which there will be no professional 
appointments for him. At the same time, the staff explains 
that driving will give him and his wife a more personal expo- 
sure to Americans and that there are many places difficult to 
reach by public transportation. 


A car will give him the freedom to get out into the country- 
side, to store the voluminous amount of printed matter he will 
accumulate, to pack a picnic lunch for a long stretch of driving 
and to gain a better knowledge of America. He is warned to 
lock his car doors and to place valuable items in the trunk, 
that parking is expensive in the cities. He receives lengthy 
instructions and explanations about U.S. automobile regula- 
tions. About 80 percent of the Fellows drive, sometimes shar- 
ing the driving with their wives. At times it is physically de- 
manding and tiring and, as one Fellow assessed it, “So I’ve 
had a very happy journey. I’ve met some difficulties, too, of 
course. On a rainy day when one gets, in 2 hours’ time, a flat 
tire and a $13 ticket, one just begins to like to be back with his 
wife and children.” But at the end of their fellowships, those 
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who have driven say that they would not have wanted to travel 
via any other mode of transportation. 


“I wanted a very broad program covering professional, 
political and social facets of the American life, and that is 
exactly what I’ve got. In fact, I obtained much more than I 
expected, but always in the same direction. There were al- 
most no appointments from which I did not derive something 
of value.” 


Fellows’ fields range from agriculture to management; 
they represent the private and public sectors with the former 
outweighing the latter, percentagewise. This is in contrast toa 
reverse proportion which existed at the program’s inception. 
Unlike other leader grant programs, EEF initiates the corre- 
spondence concerning a Fellow’s visit to a specific agency, 
corporation, or university. The Fellow and EEF staff have 
discussed these appointments so that this letter of introduction 
contains the specific interests the Fellow has in visiting that 
office, the length of time he would like to spend with the 
organization and/or individual. 


Rarely have appointments been refused; in those few cases 
it has been because of a corporation’s need to restrict its man- 
ufacturing processes to its own walls. Top men in U.S. man- 
agement, heads of countless state, local, and Federal Govern- 
ment agencies, and university presidents have welcomed Ei- 
senhower Fellows. They have given freely of their time and 
attention and have spared no effort to enlighten the Fellows, 
and have also put them in touch with others of importance to 
their programs. One Fellow in management appraised his re- 
ception, “I have been able to carry out a deep study of the 
business community in the United States, both in terms of the 
level of people met and the sizes of the companies, to the point 
where it is possible to foresee tomorrow’s industry and the 
United States of the next decade.” 


Seeing the Country 


“T’ve discussed individual freedom with hippies in ‘their 
square’ in Washington, D.C.; the Viet-Nam war with student 
leaders in Berkeley; integration with Asian university lec- 
turers in Los Angeles; police brutality with hoodlums in 
Chicago’s dark alleys; spent 2 days in jail with Mario 
es 
In addition to EEF’s purpose of giving each Fellow an individ- 
ually tailored, meaningful professional program, there is an 
open effort to expose him to the United States and what makes 
it tick, a cross section of American life, problems, and goals. 
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Through his nonprofessional experience it is hoped that he will 
gain an understanding of this country, its people, principles, 
and values and the causes which lie behind those aspects of our 
life which are most frequently criticized. The EEF staff does 
not expect the Fellow to agree with all that he sees, but rather 
hopes that when he goes home he will have some understand- 
ing of the United States and its citizens. Nothing is done to 
interfere with his nonprofessional activities in order that he 
may participate as freely as he wishes in all facets of American 
life. 


Home Hospitality 


“In homes to which I was invited, I was treated with care and 
courtesies almost bordering upon affection. The COSERV 
agencies were instrumental in arranging for me and my 
wife to meet knowledgeable and hospitable people in their 
own homes, an experience which has helped me greatly in 
understanding American family life and outlook in general.” 


How often a foreign visitor may be invited into an Ameri- 
can home depends upon a number of things. The importance of 
the role of home hospitality in an Eisenhower Fellow’s pro- 
gram is discussed with him prior to his departure from the 
EEF office. He is asked to estimate, with the help of his pro- 
gram officer, how often he would like to visit a home, whether 


} he would like to participate in or see sporting events, if he 


would like to have dinner or spend weekends in American 
homes, what types of people he would like to meet outside his 
professional program, e.g., politicians, journalists, et al. 


If the Fellow has an outgoing personality, invitations may 
evolve from his professional appointments; all of this must be 
prejudged. When the program has been set, EEF requests the 
local COSERV (National Council for Community Services to 
International Visitors) unit to arrange specific types of home 
hospitality for the Fellow. In addition to this service to the 
EEF program, the COSERV agency will act as coordinator for 
the Fellow in that city, having received copies of all corre- 
spondence about his appointments there. They are also re- 
quested to plan a schedule for his wife. Without these services, 
she might sit for a week in her hotel room, afraid to venture 
out into the museums, schools, welfare programs, hospitals, 
stores, markets, and American homes. 


Fellows learn a great deal about this country through ar- 
tangements made by the COSERV agencies. “Outstanding 
were the international center volunteers who were doing a 
wonderful job at helping us, and the striking fact is that quite 
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a few of these ladies worked as volunteers without compensa- 
tion,” is a common reaction to the Fellows’ reception. 


Planning for the Wives 


“TI think that I have discovered here a country I did not ex. 


pect to . . . its inhabitants and their efficiency which is 
changing the face of the world and probably other planets in 
the future . . . their generosity; the meetings and oppor- 


tunities were more than any wife could hope to have.” 


Providing she can accompany her husband for a minimum of 3 
months, speaks English, and is willing to leave the children at 
home, EEF invites the Fellow’s wife to join him for his fellow- 
ship. With the cooperation of the local COSERV agencies, a 
program is planned for her which allows her to pursue her 
own academic, social, and intellectual interests. Fellows’ wives 
do not accompany their husbands during their professional 
appointments. 


For these women, many of whom are professionals them. 
selves, this is a unique opportunity. They will share many of 
their husband’s experiences, perhaps even see more of the way 
of life here, serve as secretaries and navigators to their 
spouses, observe the gadget-filled U.S. kitchens, and the cornu- 
copian supermarkets, and form many lasting friendships. 


“There is nothing America doesn’t have. There is enough for 

aman, whatever he wants to see, to live, to try, to conquer, to 

govern, to hate, to love, to admire. Some cliches have been 
confirmed ; others I would like to see demolished.” 

As each man’s fellowship comes to an end, he is asked to 
submit a lengthy evaluation report concerning his professional 
program, how he expects to apply what he’s seen here, his 
views about the United States and the Eisenhower Fellow- 
ships. Fellows realize, as they draw together their observa- 
tions and conclusions, that there is a wealth of information 
and reactions to refine and that the latter may change after 
their return home. 


Continuing Contacts 


They leave with much technical knowledge and an understand- 
ing of the United States. Contact is maintained each year 
through the quarterly EEF Bulletin, questionnaires, and pe 
riodical reunion conferences in various parts of the world. The 
batting average for this program is difficult to beat. A few 
Eisenhower Fellows have fallen, at least temporarily, from 
political favor in their own countries, but an impressive pet- 
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centage of them are rising to positions where their under- 
standing of the U.S. counts for something. 


Three members of the Argentine cabinet and an undersecre- 
tary are former Fellows. The Prime Minister of Turkey, Su- 
leyman Demirel, was in the first group of Fellows in 1954. The 
Secretary of the Executive Yuan, the highest iegislative body 
in the Republic of China, and that country’s Minister of Com- 
munications are former Eisenhower Fellows. Since 1954 the 
Eisenhower Fellowships’ program has had 516 Fellows, and 
their accomplishments and successes include many other than 
the political ones, which are the minority, such as industrial, 
educational, social, and planning. 


This record is encouraging to the mentors of Eisenhower 
Fellowships. “Man for man,” says trustee C. Douglas Dillon, 
“it is probably the single most effective exchange program in 
the world today.” If this is true, much of the credit goes to 
Scott Paper Company’s Thomas B. McCabe, who was the 
chairman of the Fellcwships from its founding until last year 
when he handed the reins to Robert O. Anderson, Atlantic 
Richfield’s chairman. 


Mr. Anderson is also the chairman of the Aspen Institute 
for Humanistic Studies where the Eisenhower Fellows have, 
for the past 2 years, met in the middle of their tour for a 
week’s seminar intended to enable them to compare experi- 
ences and discuss new ideas about the United States. 


An impressive board of trustees, numbering 60 prominent 
Americans, brings its support and direction to EEF. The 
board includes such top-level individuals as Samuel C. John- 
son, Arjay R. Miller, Thomas J. Watson, and Thomas S. Gates. 


“In all candor, we couldn’t do anything that could be more 
advantageous to the United States and to the world for that 
matter. We need the leadership in other countries to under- 
stand and have some knowledge of the United States.” 


Thus, former Pennsylvania Governor William W. Scranton, 
an EEF trustee, expressed his belief in this program which 
began in 1953. Sometime in the spring of that year, not long 
after General Eisenhower took office and shortly after he pur- 
chased the Gettysburg home, a group of Pennsylvanians led by 
industrialist Philip T. Sharples visited the Eisenhowers at 
their farm to discuss with the President and his wife an ap- 
propriate birthday gift. 


Mrs. Eisenhower and her brother-in-law, Milton, believed 
that some sort of scholarship or fellowship espousing one of 
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Ike’s closest interests, international understanding, would be 
appreciated and appropriate. Up to the time of his death, EEF 
was one of the General’s greatest interests. 


Headquartered in Philadelphia in a town house dating from 
the Federal period, the program is guided by J. Hampton 
Barnes, EEF president and executive director, an assistant 
director, four program officers, and three secretaries. It is not 
an inexpensive program; each fellowship costs about $10,000, 
For the past 3 years, donations for that amount have been 
sought from those interested in EEF. In 1968 some 560 pri- 
vate donors—corporations, foundations, and individuals—con- 
tributed $441,000. In some cases a donor may give $10,000 to 
sponsor a Fellow. Such sponsors may select a geographical 
area or a broad field of interest from which they would like 
EEF to choose a candidate. 


“Forty States traveled through ; 21,000 miles covered by car, 
plus 30,000 by plane; 15 universities; 50 companies and 
government agencies; 175 professional appointments; 100 
invitations of any kind; 500 business cards exchanged; 90 
pounds of printed matter; 11 rolls of movie film and 1,200 
pictures.” 


WHEN THE 6-8 MONTHS of his fellowship have ended and the 


goodbyes have been said, what is left? There is an accumula- ! 


tion of knowledge, a membership in a worldwide fraternity, 
experience to apply to the Fellow’s country’s development, a 
thorough understanding of the United States, its people and 
institutions, its accomplishments and aspirations. “We have 
made our way from end to end of the wood that is America. 
Nowadays, it is a wood of many shadows, many apprehen- 
sions, but occasionally light breaks through, and anyway, the 
trees are growing. Thanks for a continent; it has been fantas- 
tic.” 0 
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Fulbright to India 


by J. H. Adamson 


“Since my return to America I have thought much of our role 
in India. I now realize what Augustine might have told me 
before I went: that doing good is hard in the world, that 
virtue without grace turns sour and has failure in its core. 
We Americans... know how to make and build and 
fight ... but the new American in India must know other 
things: how to give... how to harness all that egoistic en- 
ergy that strives to make the world over into its image. We 
subdue nature, conquer disease, and diminish space, but there 
is something unlovely in our method, something that lacks 
gentleness and silence. We need a new and softer music of the 
inner life.” 


T WAS LATE in the morning of July 5 when I awoke, still cross 

from our late arrival owing to interminable delays in cus- 
toms, at the immigration office, and with the police, owing also 
to further delays when somebody’s baggage was lost and 
because the bus driver was missing. After he was found, 
awakened, and set in cautious motion, the officer in charge of 
the bus had drifted off somewhere. 


We had arrived at our hotel at dawn, weary, dirty, discour- 
aged, wondering why we had succumbed to the scented lure of 
adventure in the first place. It became more unaccountable as 


* J. H. ADAMSON is professor of English at the University of Utah 
where he has also served at various times as departmental chairman, 
dean of the College of Letters and Science, and academic vice-presi- 
dent. He has written a number of books the most recent of which, 
coauthored by H. F. Folland, is Shepheard of the Ocean: Sir Walter 
Raleigh and His Times (Boston: Gambit, 1969). Dr. Adamson, who 

@ doctorate from Harvard, is a renowned Milton scholar in 
addition to being a specialist in American literature. The 1969 an- 
nual report from the U.S. Educational Foundation in India called 
him “our prize grantee of the year.” 











the moment neared when I would have to stop anticipating and 
start working, for I was not the type that ordinarily applied 
for a Fulbright; it would never have occurred to me. I had my 
graduate students who looked on any absence with disap- 
proval, my modest teaching load, my research and my commit- 
tees—an orderly, predictable life—until this letter had ar- 
rived. 


Couched in the unfailingly polite language of the English- 
speaking Indian and occasionally developing the faintest touch 
of the exotic in the syntax, it reminded me that 1967 marked 
the 300th anniversary of the publication of Paradise Lost. 
How could the writer possibly have known the delight I would 
feel at being reminded vf this from the land “of spice and 
mine”? In view of this fact, he had continued, could I possibly 
come to the University of Delhi to give a dozen lectures or so 
on Milton’s poetry; if not, might I be interested in some future 
possibility ? 

Instantly my dubious mind provided me with a dozen suita- 
ble reasons for declining. However, before answering, | 
thought I should let my wife read the letter. She was, I be- 
lieved, a registered Republican, and she was, if anything, more 
conservative than I, and so it seemed that without risk I could 
afford one of the little courtesies that matrimony seems to 
require. 


It was a grave mistake, for she unpredictably took the 
stubborn line that we should try to go the following year. Her 
reasons were sound but annoying: we were not getting any 
younger ; India was a subtle magnet for every sensitive soul; it 
would be good for our children who sometimes showed signs of 
becoming sensate and spoiled. In short, she was attracted by 
the idea. 


First Impressions 


Now we had arrived. When I pulled back the drapes and 
opened the Venetian blinds, the muscles in my eyes contracted 
painfully; I had to turn away until the blackness was gone. 
The hotel was air-conditioned, but when I felt the shock of the 
light, saw the stunted vegetation, sensed the shifting desert 
under the sparse cover of shrub and dry bunch grass, I under- 
stood that not all of our new experiences would be necessarily 
pleasant. 


When I looked out again, I saw a building, stained and 
discolored with age, a single dome rising above flaking walls. 
Around it the lone and level sand stretched in all directions. 
Later, I asked the room boy what that building was. He 
seemed surprised that anyone would ask such an obvious ques 
tion. 
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“It is a tomb, sahib,” he said. 
“Whose tomb?” I asked. 


He shrugged wearily but knew his duty. “The tomb, sahib, 
of a man who did not wish to be forgotten.” 

We did not know then how many thousand such tombs there 
were, nor did we know that three domes rising above walls 
always signified a mosque but that one dome, no matter how 
melancholy a reminder of mortality, was always a tomb. We 
still had before us one of the delights of India, the sight of 
those tombs whose occupants are still known: the tomb of 
Akbar, the Taj Mahal, the equally beautiful Itmad-ad-Dolon— 
tombs so beautifully conceived, so delicately yet powerfully 
built, that one could believe, at least in their immediate pres- 
ence, that time had been given a permanent check. 


Our first overwhelming impression of India was the heat 
with temperatures near 120 degrees and no breath of wind. 
When I told the muscular Sikh doorman, magnificent in white 
uniform and yellow muslin turban, that we wished to go to 
Flag Staff Road, he said “Old City, sir,” and gave the the cab 
driver instructions in Hindi. The leather seats of the cab 
burned whenever our skin touched them; wherever we sat or 
leaned, wet spots appeared instantly in our clothing. Opening 
the windows for a breeze, we were seared with tongues of 
flame; closing the windows, we steamed and roasted. A half- 
hour’s drive under that pitiless sky taught us more about India 
than can be learned from books: why Indians eat their main 
meal long after dark; why shade trees, especially the richly 
leaved pipul and mango are sacred; why streams and ponds 
usually become sanctuaries or holy places, and why the Hima- 
layas, the kingdom of the snows, mean so much in the symbolic 
life of the Indian. 


The heat was a physical assault. I tried to tell myself that it 
was nothing more than Phoenix, Arizona, without air-condi- 
tioning, but it didn’t work. We endured for 9 days, incessantly 
working to keep the ceiling fans turning. It would probably 
have been wiser, in that heat, to do as most of our neighbors 
did, simply endure without fans, than to fret about having 
them fixed. From this and other similar experiences, we came 
to realize that a pastoral society is perennially attractive; a 
technological one is still endurable, but one in between is im- 
possible. Where there is an inefficient technology, one has all 
its burden but seldom any of its benefits. 


After 9 days that seemed like 9 weeks, the monsoon came. 
Who could have realized that so much green lay hidden in 
those black rifts that came scudding from the west. The rain 
swept and passed over, then returned and poured; finally ex- 
hausted, it would drizzle for hours, then sweep and pour again. 
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Out of that urine-soaked brown clay, vines writhed, grasses 
shot up above the bellies of the oxen; that coppery sky, once a 
pale infinity, turned deep violet and in it clouds would build 
towers 20,000 feet high, then dissolve them and create again. 
The great relief was that the temperature fell 20, sometimes 
30 degrees. Strangers to India, we learned on our pulses what 
the monsoon meant and we loved it: the patterns of sound, 
urgent, gentle, then roaring as if the world would soon be 
awash; a lull, with the fresh winds washing our bodies and 
giving us the sleep we had missed for 9 nights when the bed 
was a fevered nightmare. 


When the monsoon came, I thought it would be all right, 
that I could quit worrying about electric fans and begin to 
work and study and write, all things which, in that manic sun, 
I had despaired of. 


Servant Problem 


After our arrival and before my work at the university began, 
we had to consider, for the first time in our lives, the problem 
of servants. In talking it over, we thought it might be best to 
live in India as we had at home: my wife Peg would do the 
marketing and cooking; the two boys and I would help with 
the dishes and the cleaning. But a friend at the United States 
Educational Foundation, to whom we confided our plans, shook 
his head. “In India,” he said, “I think you don’t really have 
that option. We must find work for everyone if we can; al- 
ready your servants have been chosen and their lives are in 
your hands.” He thought a moment, then added with a twinkle, 
“Besides, you will learn much from them.” 


The first time we arrived at our new home on Flag Staff 
Road in that leather coffin of a taxi, they were lined up to meet 
us: Rashid, the cook, in his white uniform; Santaram, the 
sweeper, in tattered pyjama and khaki shirt; Bunwari Lal, 
the dhobi (or washerman), his mouth already screwed up intoa 
piteous complaint even before he had met us. The position of 
his mouth never changed, only the complaints issuing from it. 
His wife was desperately ill; likely she would die soon. He had 
many, many children, too many for us ever to sort out their 
names or remember them except as an assorted series of 
afflictions, perhaps sent directly from Allah. 


Nor was he the only servant with complaints. Santaram’s 
baby was ill and he had to take the train north to his village to 
see about it. Further it appeared that Rashid’s house, in some 
distant village, had collapsed at the southwest corner, a calam- 
ity to be sure but scarcely to be compared with his wife's 
illness or the inability of his son to find work. 
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The complaints which issued from the intelligent and calcu- 
lating Muslims impressed us in varying degrees, but it was the 
Indian sweeper who touched us most deeply. The first time we 
saw him, John, our 16-year-old, said, “It’s something about his 
eyes; he must be always scared,” and when we learned of the 
lot his dharma had brought him in the land where even today 
in Gandhi’s own village a sweeper can’t go to the communal 
well, we determined to do something for him. 


And so, on Fridays, when Rashid was allegedly worshiping 
at Jami Mashid, the architecturally brilliant Moghul mosque, 
more likely gambling and gossiping we thought, and thinking 
up new disasters designed to elicit extra rupees from Ameri- 
cans who had never been taught to count money, on those h-ly 
days we tried to teach Santaram to cook a little and at least to 
wait on the table. 


His first day was prophetic of the last. We were having a 
dinner guest, a visiting scholar, and the cook had made for the 
occasion a “Friday hot pot,” an assemblage of the week’s left- 
overs brilliantly disguised with Indian spices and featuring 
hot dumplings. We seated ourselves, tinkled the bell, and San- 
taram marched in with a plate in each hand; in the middle of 
each was a lone dumpling. He placed one before Memsahib and 
one before the visitor, proudly eyed his work, and went back to 
the kitchen for more. 


“That surely can’t be all of it,” Peg said hopefully, and 
going out to the kitchen, found the rest and served it. San- 
taram look woeful and stayed in the kitchen the rest of the 
evening. 


We kept trying. Once when the cook left, he explained care- 
fully in Hindi to Santaram how to put up two sandwiches for 
John and David to take to school. One sandwich should consist 
of tunafish, mayonnaise, and cucumbers. Did he understand? 
Santaram nodded happily. Oh, he understood. Oh yes. The 
other sandwich was to consist of peanut butter and grape 
jelly. Did he understand that also? Happily he replied that Oh, 
he did understand, even better than before. When the boys 
unwrapped their sandwiches that day, they found that each 
contained peanut butter, grape jelly, cucumbers, mayonnaise, 
and tuna fish. But they said nothing to Santaram. They were 
afraid of his eyes. 


We never did know whether we did the right thing in trying 
to lift Santaram above the level of sweeper. Whether it was 
his genes or simply cultural privation, he could not learn to do 
anything except sweep. He did that well enough. And, proud 
that he could touch our plates and food without defiling us, he 
became a little arrogant. Probably we should never have med- 
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dled with his dharma, for we heard that he had trouble after 
we left. 


Noblesse Oblige 


From the servants, we learned much about feudal relation- 
ships, especially about noblesse oblige and what it meant to 
take on the complete responsibility for several families. We 
joked our way through much of it but not all. One night after 
dinner my wife, who is sensitive to the moods of others, said, 
“Rashid is unhappy.” 


“I know,” I replied, “the goat he is fattening for the festival 
of Id is not doing well on the leftovers from our table which 
Rashid so thoughtfully puts aside before he serves us.” 


But she persisted, “Something is wrong.” 
“Rashid,” I called. 


Guiltily, he spat a vast spray of red betel across the drive- 
way, tucked in his shirt, put on his white cap, and came run- 
ning. 


“Yes, sahib,” he said. 
“What’s wrong?” 


“Well, sahib, there are not many leftovers and the goat I am 
fattening for the festival of Jd ... .” 


“No,” I said, “tell us what is wrong,” and he began to cry. 
“It is my wife,” he said. “She is dying.” 


I gave him 30 rupees, instructed him to go to his village and 
bring his wife back to Delhi to see the doctor who had been 
trained in London and who would cure her. 


And so he brought her back, small, completely in purdah, 
covered and veiled, but so desperately thin that the clothes 
clung around her frame as they would around a skeleton. She 
was not much more. Would she let the Indian doctor look at 
her, we asked. Rashid, in turn, asked her, and a vigorous 
quarrel ensued. Despite her sickness, she had not surrendered 
all her wifely prerogatives. 


Peg interrupted and asked if it would make a difference if 
she went along and stayed with her while the Hindu doctor 
examined her. The eyes melted; the head bowed; she wept. It 
was emotional enough around our house for a few days. 


The doctor quickly discovered that she had a septic goiter. 
She had one chance to live, he said, only if she would consent 
to be operated on at once. Rashid explained it to her; she 
refused. He threatened, pleaded; she was adamant. We had 
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other, more educated Indians explain it all again, but knowing 
the full consequence, she preferred to retain her dignity, not to 
submit to the violation of purdah, to the probing Hindu fin- 
gers, the nurses who walked around without veils, to the terri- 
fying ritual which ended with a knife in the hands of an 
unclean man. 


Nothing could sway her. Finally the doctor gave her some 
pills for anemia, some wonder drugs to retard the poison, and 
some other things. She left them all in our kitchen. Before she 
left, however, she went to the bazaar to consult a folk doctor, 
who read her horoscope and prescribed sensibly, according to 
the whim of her personal stars. Back in the mud village, in a 
hut which may have had something wrong with the southwest 
corner, dwelling with a small, skinny goat and two bright-eyed 
boys, she took her medicine faithfully and, uncomplaining, 
died. 


Walk to the University 


My central task in India, as I conceived it, was the classroom 
at the University of Delhi; everything else was subordinate to 
that. Before lectures began, I used to walk to the university 
each day to visit the library, to get the feel of it. I would walk 
up Flag Staff Road to the jungly piece of land called The 
Strip, on up The Strip to the top of Flag Staff Hill, and then 
down the other side of the The Strip and into the university 
grounds. I loved more than anything else that walk through 
the wild country. The Strip was about three-quarters of a mile 
wide, some 15 or 20 miles long, and had been set aside by the 
government as a permanent green place in the midst of the 
encroaching cement. In it one could see peacocks, monkeys, 
and some people of low caste, or none, who had established 
squatters’ rights by building little shacks. Best of all were the 
songbirds singing things every morning that I had never 
heard before. Sooner or later during the year every tree, vine, 
and weed blossomed. 


That walk may still be my most vivid memory of India, but 
Thad to struggle to enjoy it for, from the first day, I was 
stopped every few minutes by men or women in taxis, automo- 
biles, motorbikes, bicycles, or even oxcarts who wished to give 
me a ride, who thought it a discredit to India that I should be 
walking along the dust of the road in the sun. And no matter 
how politely I refused, I was always dismayed by the look of 
disappointment in those sensitive eyes. Still, I wished to walk. 
One day I asked a friend whose wisdom I had come to admire, 
how I could refuse rides without giving offense, how I could 
establish a walking privilege. He thought a moment. “Tell 
them,” he said, “that your wife has asked you to walk for the 
sake of health.” It proved to be a brilliant formula; it was my 
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Golden Bough. It always brought smiles, nods, and good will 
and soon I was allowed to plod on in solitary enjoyment. 


At the top of The Strip was a circular, fortress-like struc. 
ture, the old monument from which the British flag had been 
flown in days that not many now could remember. More than a 
hundred years earlier, during the Sepoy Rebellion, British 
women and children had taken shelter there and, defended by 
a few regulars, had survived. Some of the bullet holes were 
still visible. 


I always stopped at the Flag Staff and rested, sitting ona 
stone wall, and always I saw the holy man who had now taken 
over the circular fortress as a place of worship and abode. He 
had wild hair, matted beard, both whitened with ashes; and 
wearing a loin cloth, he would sit cross-legged each morning, 
eyes closed, facing the east, his face bathed with light, in 
communication with his brother, the rising sun. After a time 
there grew up between us a silent but perceptible companion. 
ship. I was sure that he looked for me, that he was aware of 
my presence coming up the hill, resting on the wall, that we 
were coming to know one another, although he never looked 
directly at me nor I at him. 


I gradually came to know how he lived. A water main which 
ran along the top of the hill had sprung a convenient leak 
which served him as fountain, pool of ablution, and laundry; 
and the poor people, mainly the squatters, would bring him 
bowls of rice and pieces of fruit. And I came to understand 
that the holy man was not merely picturesque, that he, too, 
had his struggles and his anguish, for in modern India, holy 
men are widely believed to be homosexuals or confidence men, 
at best idlers who are useless; at worst, relics of a dead age, 
themselves inhibitors of change. I knew that the Maharishi 
whom the Beatles had made famous in the West was booed off 
the stage at the University of Delhi, by my prospective sti 
dents among others, and I knew that even the Mahatma, whose 
memory is still fresh among the people, was considered by 
some bright and impatient minds to be a saintly anachronism 


I think that both the holy man and I felt, without animosity, 
that my briefcase and his begging bowl were competing for 
the allegiance of India and the real question was whether folk 
religion would succumb to intellectual analysis. I really did not 
know where my own sympathies lay. 


Only once did he speak to me. After several months of silent 
meetings, I was resting one day when, without looking at me 
he opened his eyes and said, as if he were speaking to the sul, 
“What time is it?” 


Involuntarily I laughed. It might have been a profound 
question, one of the most profound that a Westerner could 
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asked, but it could also be one of the most superficial. Anyone 
who wears a wrist watch in India is plagued hourly by that 
same question, generally by curious people whose curiosity 
does not really extend to the wheel of the stars or its micro- 
cosmic counterpart. They merely wish to know if the watch 
ticks or the man speaks. 


And so I had laughed, not condescendingly or even mis- 
chievously, but simply because I was momentarily overcome 
by the ludicrousness of such a question from those enigmatic 
lips. 


“Holy man,” I said, “if you’ll tell me the year, I’ll tell you 
the hour.” Immediately his eyes closed, he communed again 
only with the silent, splendid sun, and he never ventured into 
my world again. I pleaded silently with him from time to 
time but it was never any use. He had annihilated me from his 
consciousness along with the insects and the monkeys. 


While I was still becoming acquainted with the university, 
even before classes began, a good friend said to me, “Fulbright- 
er is a bad word around here.” 


“Why?” I asked impatiently, but thinking he had already 
said too much, he politely changed the subject by inviting me 
to drink some tea. That ritual, in India, does not permit of 
unpleasant conversation, and so we talked of the bougainvillea 
vine whose scarlet and white blossoms burned outside the win- 
dow like an invisible presence. 


Coping With Anti-Americanism 


However, I found out soon enough for myself that in the past 
some Fulbrighters had come to India to take and not to give 
and their work had lacked commitment. Worse, my best-paid 
colleague earned around 20,000 rupees a year. I was being paid 
three times that much. How, under such conditions, could one 
altogether avoid envy? But there was something more. Ful- 
brighters were Americans and anti-Americanism, overt or un- 
spoken, is the new international disease of our time. Frus- 
trated men often need someone or something whom it is legiti- 
mate to hate: the American is now it; he has replaced the 
Englishman. 


I sensed it the first day that I walked through the univer- 
sity. Everywhere I saw graffiti on walls and on the sides of 
buildings, sometimes printed signs, all bearing the current 
slogans: No Intellectual Imperialism; CIA Quit The Country; 
Freedom Is More Important Than Food. I also heard disquiet- 
ing stories of how the usefulness of other Americans at the 
University of Delhi had been destroyed by angry revolutionar- 
ts who had successfully accused them of “political activity.” 
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I tried to understand and not merely to resent it. For exam. 
ple, an American foundation had recently given the University 
of Delhi law school half a million dollars. It was said, and 
certainly popularly believed, that this gift had been accompa- 
nied by certain conditions which involved changes in proce. 
dures and methods. I never found out if it was really true, but 
I could imagine the reaction on my own campus if a founda. 
tion from a foreign country tried, however constructively, to 
alter the nature of our law school. Nothing is harder to dispel 
than charges of undue influence where large gifts of money 
are being dispensed. 


I was to discover that many of my students were radical; 
their sympathies, they said, were with Chairman Mao. I’m not 
sure how much they knew of him or his system or the prob. 
lems he hasn’t solved; I think they saw him as a man who, by 
a powerful manifestation of the revolutionary will, altered the 
nature of a vast, unwieldy country and gave it direction and 
hope. That is what they want, and most of them seem to feel 
that a social revolution is brewing. Such students made it clear 
to me that I must not mistake their personal affection for me 
for any love for democracy, which they consider a failure in 
India. 


I made it an inviolable rule never, even by indirection, to 
speak of political matters in the classroom. When it was ap 
propriate to speak of the political theories of Thoreau or Frost 
I clearly labeled them, requesting the students not to consider 
them as my own. After a while they relaxed and, at least ina 
measure, came to trust me, discovering that I considered it 
unforgivably unprofessional to use the classroom for a sound- 
ing board. And finally I too relaxed and enjoyed the intellec- 
tual freedom of an Indian classroom without ever desiring to 
abuse it. I learned, too, that freedom in the classroom is not 
what some professional association prescribes, nor is it what 
some faculty council dictates. It is a tenuous, unspoken bond of 
association which arises from the nature of the institution, the 
teacher, and his students. While I was there, academic freedom 
was a reality at the University of Delhi although it had, ! 
believed, perished at some other Indian institutions, a victim 
of the radicals. 


Anti-Americanism came to a head one week when a whole 
series of new posters announced in bright red Hindi that a 
public meeting would be held in which American intellectual 
imperialism would be demonstrated and denounced. This meeé- 
ing was to be held on Friday, and it seriously occurred to me 
whether I should absent myself that day to avoid provocation. 
However, the night before the grand exposure was to occil, 
the Russians marched into Czechoslovakia. Naturally, all the 
steam went out of the planned protest; in fact, some 2,00 
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students marched against the Russian Embassy. Also, some 
faculties of the university circulated written petitions in pro- 
test; but the indignation never ran high, and it all came to 
very little. When Asians protest American mistakes or mo- 
tives, they seem to find endless energies and boundless griev- 
ances; similar protests directed against Communist affairs 
soon dissipate. They are perfunctory, even polite; it is hard to 
imagine anyone throwing a brick or shouting “Kill” over some 
Communist peccadillo. I cannot explain this strange phenome- 
non, but I recommend its study to those whose duty it is to 
make coherent policy in Asia. 


Once, in a fit of discouragement, I told a special friend that 
I thought I should go home; that without protest or noise or 
anger or righteousness, I should simply act, that it was time to 
withdraw. Until that moment I never knew how unfair an 
Indian could be. 


“You cannot,” he said. 
“Why can I not?” I asked, my voice rising. 


“Because we love you,” he said softly, and I felt a terrible 
weakness. He had taken all my answers and left me only my 
petulance. 


Outside of the classroom I acknowledged freely to my stu- 
dents that India, of course, must find her own way, hopefully 
without fanaticism, without adopting some cruel dogmatism 
that sacrifices men to theories; and, above all, I had to 
acknowledge that the way for India might not, after all, be the 
way of democracy. I’m not sure that democracy can ever be 
given or accepted as a gift; it has to be hungered for and 
fought for; there has to be a conviction that its price is above 
that of rubies; it must be earned. In India it has not been 
earned ; not yet. 


I never had any illusion that I could change the pejorative 
image of the American in India; but I determined that, if I 
could help it, Fulbrighter was no longer to be a bad word at 
the University of Delhi. I knew only one course of 
action. Descended from files of Scotch Presbyterians all of 
whom had lived by the ethic of work without, like Carlyle, 
shrieking about it, I simply determined to work as hard as I 
could and at my best level. Consistent with this discredited 
ethic, I agreed to teach English literature as well as the Amer- 
ican which, presumably, was all that I was obliged to teach. 
When asked to teach in the evening college, I quickly agreed 
and am glad that I did, for some of my finest experiences were 
there. Further, on almost every weekend, I lectured in the 
colleges around Delhi or at other universities somewhere on 
the subcontinent. 
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I did more important things, too, at least for the classroom. 
I worked every night incarnating vague feelings and thoughts, 
searching for phrases that carried meaning, but. a meaning 
integrated into beauty of rhythm and sound. 


Communication Problem 


In the classroom, at first, I was almost totally discouraged, 
feeling that I was a failure. I sensed that many of the students 
were watching me with reserve, some with actual hostility. I 
came to realize that my accent was difficult for all of them. A 
native of Idaho, I speak with a western drawl, with harsh r’s 
and diphthongized speech in which the separate sounds are 
difficult for a foreign ear to distinguish. I tried te speak 
slowly, in a booming voice, enunciating every syllable, but this 
primitive technique interfered with the quality of my thought 
and destroyed any hope of beauty. Later some of my students 
hilariously mimicked my agonizing struggles to elucidate Mil- 
ton’s theory of Logos in simple, slow phrases. 


One day I angrily gave it up. Almost defiantly I told the 
class that I was going to do my best work and in my native 
Idaho tongue, that if they would be generous enough to allow 
me a week or two we would then discuss it and see if I should 
continue. I had a manuscript on Milton nearly finished; it 
contained original research and many of my own critical ideas. 
I gave these, nasally diphthongized, in all their complexity, 
and worried endlessly about it. Nor was the worry groundless; 
the students confessed later that they were straining their 
ears through those first 2 or 3 weeks, but after a while I 
ceased sounding funny. Still I was worried and I needed reas- 
surance. 


I was having tea one morning with the departmental chair- 
man, a man who brilliantly combines the physical energy of 
the Indian villager with intellectual sophistication. A teacher 
from one of the colleges, Miranda House, was also there, and 
she said to me, “My girls say that they look forward all week 
to hearing your Milton lecture.” 


I was taken completely by surprise and almost overcome 
again with that hopeless weakness. I tried to find some gra- 
cious reply, and I walked home that day without hearing the 
songbirds in The Strip. Peg knew that something had 
happened and I told her, “They hear me. Now I can teach.” It 
was as simple as that. 


That is why I have a special feeling for the girls at Miranda 
House, and not because of their reputed beauty as some might 
suspect. They are beautiful, to be sure, but not more so than 
the girls from the other colleges. Rather, it is because it was 
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from them that I first knew that I was wanted and no teacher 
can function long without that feeling. 


Slowly a sonnet about them began to grow in my mind. The 
octave came readily, but I could never find the sestet; perhaps 
I never will. What I did find, however, expressed both the 
physical and the formal beauty that I sensed in the Indian 
girls. 


When you strolled in your bright, flowing saris, 
Aspen bodies swaying under silk 

Like bougainvillea vines, scented and supple, 

Wild with scarlet, chastened with innocent white, 

I thought of the sinuous otter curving in a stream 
Undulating within his own rich fur. 

I thought of a single willow arched above a pool 
That stirs into healing grace from a hidden spring. 


After that, the classroom was pure delight. We talked to one 
another ; we laughed frequently, and before long I set up office 
hours. Then, slowly at first, but with gathering momentum, 
the students would come to visit me. At first they might have 
thought up a question or two as an excuse for a visit, but after 
the first time not even that was necessary. Best of all for Peg 
and me was when, in the spring of the year, as we were 
getting ready to leave, they would walk down the lane to our 
house and come in for tea and talk. They were probably the 
most beautiful children, both boys and girls, that we had ever 
known. 


Seminar at Simla 


When the weather began to cool, in October, the Educational 
Foundation arranged for the first seminar of the year to be 
held at Simla, a hill station at the foot of the Himalayas. We 
drove north through the Punjab, through the new city of 
Chandigarh, designed by Le Corbusier, a spacious city more 
Western than Eastern in its feeling, and on through the foot- 
hills to Simla, whose main street and ornately old-fashioned 
hotels reminded one of a provincial English town. 


The first night there we used a blanket and, except for the 
monkeys playing on the tin roof, it was like a night in the high 
Wasatch in July when the valley floor is too hot for sleep and 
you climb until you feel that coolness on the face before rolling 
out the sleeping bag. I arose just before first light and went 
out with the field glasses to see the Himalayas. At that time of 
year there is only about an hour during which they can be 
seen. After that, clouds roll up and engulf them, or else the 
black smoke from hundreds of thousands of dung fires, rising 
from every ravine or valley or meadow, blots them out. The 
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peaks were far away but, through the glasses, awesome 
enough. There were all the familiar shapes that peaks assume 
in high mountain ranges—pyramids, saber-tooths, fingers, 
knuckles, horns, and the rest—but still there was a difference. 
It looked to me as if a high ridge, supported by successive 
layers of high-backed foothills, had been created at an eleva- 
tion of about 18,000 feet. Then, on top of that ridge had been 
piled the Wasatch in one place, the Wind Rivers in another, 
the Tetons in still another, until something quite beyond un- 
assisted human imagination had been achieved. Those peaks 
created in me a longing such as I had never experienced to be 
young again, not that I might test myself against them, but 
rather that I might simply become companionable with them. 
Only a young man could—and a daring one at that. All I could 
do, each day, was watch them until smoke and clouds hid them. 
Once, just before we left India, at Nainital, we had a perfect 
glimpse of some 300 miles of the range Nanda Devi spiraling 
26,000 feet upwards in front of us. It was as pure a moment as 
I ever experienced, and there is no other mountain range on 
earth that can produce similar sensations in the breast of a 
mountain lover. 


At Simla for a week we attended day-long sessions on Amer- 
ican literature. Soon enough I sensed some differences in that 
seminar and a similar one that might be held in America. It 
was soon apparent to me that there were a few students there 
who could be persuaded that Bacon wrote Shakespeare; that 
is, their knowledge of the language was a little shaky and they 
had no grasp of American culture. Consequently, far-fetched 
interpretations and almost silly conjectures were possible, the 
kind of thing that in an American seminar would be thought 
too idiosyncratic or trivial for serious consideration. I also 
learned quickly how dangerous a new critical approach can be 
for those whose understanding of rhythm, pronunciation, or 
idiom is at all imprecise. There were not many such papers, 
however, nor did they by any means set the tone for the 
seminar. 


Rather, it soon became apparent that there were those who 
understood the most intimate nuances of the English language 
and who had felt and thought themselves deeply and sensi- 
tively into the literature itself. And I found something even 
more significant and that was the interest of Indian scholars 
in the ethical and moral content of literature which they re 
fuse to divorce from the esthetic. I compared their rich explo 
ration of this dimension of literature with some of the barren 
and pedantic analyses I had heard in American seminars 
where only the esthetic or intellectual aspects were considered 
relevant, and I found that their papers somehow engaged what 
was most human in me. I now feel strongly that to divorce the 
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esthetic from the ethical and moral is to dissect our humanity, 
and anyone who feels one must make such a dissection to avoid 
tedious didacticism does not know the subtle fires of the Indian 
mind. 


Not all of the seminar was completely pleasant: certain 
themes of suspicion and dislike, not of me as a person, I think, 
but of me as an American, emerged. The thing that hurt and 
puzzled me most was an initial reaction to two lectures I had 
delivered on Milton—original lectures, too. Mr. Sayal, the 
efficient and knowledgeable representative of the Educational 
Foundation, told me that they had aroused some resentment. 
They say, “Why do we have to hear an American interpretation 
of Milton?” I decided never again to offer the lectures, but 
soon word of them had spread around and apparently not 
everyone disliked them, for after a time, wherever I went they 
were requested. They often generated some of our finest dis- 
cussions, for I touched on Milton’s mysticism and most Indians 
love to argue about anything related to the divine ecstasy. 


A little less elevating than the Milton dispute was the first 
attack by a Marxist sympathizer. This gentleman had read in 
Blitz, a journal whose name suggests its quality, that Ameri- 
cans were a violent people by history, tradition, and nature; 
they were, therefore, likely to destroy the world some day. I 
wish I could have said that it was all untrue, but no one, 
including me, would have believed that. I did suggest that 
subsidized propaganda was not the best source for understand- 
ing anyone, and other Indians, more embarrassed than I, qui- 
etly said a few other sensible things and the incident was past. 


“Tainted Motives?” 


Such incidents were common; although unpleasant they did 
not seriously disturb me or, as far as I could tell, anyone else. 
Everyone was seriously concerned, however, with the final 
speech of the seminar delivered by a Bengali who was a distin- 
guished cultural historian. He raised in vigorous fashion the 
most serious doubt that any Indian student of English or 
American literature can have about himself, and that is 
whether or not his motives are tainted. This was not a simple 
matter of asking whether or not he was a victim of cultural 
imperialism. No, far beyond that, all kinds of echoes from past 
and present were being raised. English, after all, was the 
language of India’s conquerors and humiliators; it was still 
the language of a social elite who were not always socially 
conscious. It was the language of trade and travel; of Ful- 
bright grants and professorial exchanges, of social and eco- 
nomic advantage. What had it really to do with the deepest 
needs and concerns of India? 
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It was a profound and searching question for modern India, 
answered at the time with eloquence and courtesy by one of 
India’s most brilliant men. Everywhere I went after that, I felt 
that central issue even when it was unspoken. 


I loved the seminars and the experiences they generated: 
wandering with Peg, John, and David through Ajanta and 
Ellora caves; boating at Jabalpur in the quiet hours of the 
morning on a pure lake surrounded by white cliffs, watching 
the artisans quarry and carve the rock into sensual goddesses 
and sacred animals, feeling a peace so solemn and undisturbed 
that I can recapture some of it now just thinking of it. 


I remember spending 2 hours at the golden temple of the 
Sikhs at Amritsar, watching the sun set over the tank, watch- 
ing as the gold of the temple, the sun full on it, turned the 
water first bronze and then into flame, scarcely miracle 
enough for such a place. I loved to watch the clean strength of 
the Sikhs, both men and women who worshiped there with 
unconscious piety, their reverence for the divine mingling with 
their sense of their own human grace. 


And I recall Triveni, the sacred spot where the Ganges and 
Jamuna mingle with some hypothetical, underground stream, 
a spot where pilgrims come by the millions and are healed by 
the thousands as the mighty streams whirl and eddy, stirred 
by an unseen hand. 


Nor was it all lyrical beauty. One can never forget being 
mobbed by dozens of urgent, angry beggars in a mosque, or 
the starving herds and herdsmen in Rajasthan where the mon- 
soon had failed, or the most poignant sight I ever saw: the 
small dark sweepers, the gatherers of filth, human or animal, 
standing by their little clay huts, surrounded by their swine, 
looking curiously at the other villagers and the strangers who 
walked near but not among them. 


But the first seminar was the real initiation: it was shock 
and discovery and the first sense of minds so good that it 
seems impossible the world could produce finer. When I re- 
turned from Simla I had entered a little into the life and mind 
of India. Still an alien, I felt not altogether a stranger, for in 
the interior dimensions of those minds I had felt a deep and 
lasting affinity. 


When we came back to the plain, the sun was still strong, 
but there had been a noticeable break in the weather. We had 
endured the heat and survived; we would be leaving before it 
came again. I wished to remember it and so I wrote a sonnet in 
which I tried to capture how it had felt. 

In this coppery kingdom, the tyrant sun 

Issues all decrees. The kite forsakes his hunger 
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In the fierce cauldron of the sky. The buffalo 

Blows in the steaming mud of his shrunken pool. 

The Queen of the North, pure mother of the snows 

In the hidden Himalayas, bows at his brassy feet. 
Sweating behind shutters, we breathe and eat and think 
As he commands. Graciously, the poor are exempt. 
Feverishly, I remember crystal daggers on the eaves, 
Green songs muted under frost, fur hunched under sage, 
The virility of spring withered into brown stems, 

And I remember slanting shadows on a white field 

As crows are flung from the brittle arms of a tree 

That strangles in a wilderness of snow. 


There is so much more to tell, but one can only suggest it: 
how Peg watched and loved the Indian dancers, the sensuous 
girls from Orissa, the martial males from Assam, and how she 
began to learn of the metaphysic behind the music, that a 
musical note is the only possible expression of the name of God 
from whose mind the universe came as notes come from the 
flute. Or how she learned, never without guilt (“my mother 
didn’t raise me to be a memsahib”) what it was like to have 
total leisure, to be released from all the female drudgery and 
to play hostess as an art, where the enjoyment of the guest 
becomes the end and is not ancillary to shuffling back and 
forth with loads of dishes. And how she learned and made me 
realize that the deepest joy lies in such simple things: an 
unexpected visitor, a small gift, a conversation that leaves a 
radiance behind it, a few lines of poetry that come sponta- 
neously and unexpected. 


I need to express the effect of John’s visit to the ashram on 
the Ganges, near Hardwar, living on tea and rice, worshiping 
with the holy men, pondering the different values of East and 
West, regretting that strange inability of differing cultures to 
assimilate the soundest things from one another. 


I must express our keen pleasure as we watched the almost 
imperceptible changes in David, our 12-year-old, who found it 
so hard at first to surrender Christmas in the mountains or the 
family Thanksgiving, who missed his friends, his school, and 
his cousins so much, but who finally put on a kirta, began to 
burn incense and speak in Hindi, who caught the sense of 
adventure which, at times, overcame his nostalgia for a world 
he longed for and found so different when he returned to it. 


“Endearing and Shattering Experience” 


No one who has ever lived, really lived in India, will ever be 
the same again. It is both an endearing and a shattering expe- 
rience. The poverty, the blight of caste, the technological ineffi- 
ciency, the submerged violence, all these are there and only a 
fatuous romanticist could ignore them. 
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But to counter these, there is the beauty of the people, a 
haunting beauty because it has so much inward dimension. 
There are the mountains whose reality outstrips all imagining; 
the subtlety of a religion which still finds its finest expression 
in the art forms, particularly in music and in dance. There is, 
in India, a slower and gentler way of life where the human 
values of personal integrity, playful affection, and even love 
are endlessly endearing. Our best efforts in such a land are 
scarcely enough today ; shoddy work is unthinkable. 


Since my return to America I have thought much of our role 
in India. I now realize what Augustine might have told me 
before I went: that doing good is hard in the world, that 
virtue without grace turns sour and has failure in its core. We 
Americans are large, loud, and sensate; we know how to make 
and build and fight, all necessary things at times. But the new 
American in India must know other things: how to give, to 
feel, and especially how to yield, how to harness and tame all 
that assertiveness, all that egoistic energy that strives to make 
the world over into its own image. We subdue nature, conquer 
disease, and diminish space, but there is something unlovely in 
our method, something that lacks gentleness and silence. We 
need a new and softer music of the inner life. 


Continually my wife and boys ask if we will ever return. To 
that I can give no final answer. I can only say, “Not now; not 
yet.” Some kind of inner changes must first occur, some dif- 
ferent feeling must arise between our two nations. I don’t 
speak of political or economic changes, but changes of the 
heart. Such changes are not likely to arise in one man’s lifetime 
but one can hope. 


On our way to the airport, John said, “I’m not getting on 
that plane unless you promise me we can come back.” 


“T’LL PROMISE this much,” I replied. “You can come back.” 
There is man’s hope, that his sons may succeed where he has 
not, that grace and virtue may some day come together in a 
generation which, knowing fully the futilities of the past, still 
has hope for the future. 0 
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American Studies at German Universities: 
Failure of the Interdisciplinary Approach 


by James F. Lacey 


Though the interdisciplinary approach to American Studies has clearly 
failed in Germany, the effort to promote the study of the United States 
at German universities cannot be considered a failure. Indeed the 
establishment of some 25 chairs in American subjects in two decades 
despite the traditional structure of German universities and their 
rigid requirements, is a remarkable development. 


HRoUcMOUT THE 1950’s American 
T genic expanded rapidly in the 
curriculum of German universities. 
American financial support from fed- 
eral sources and private foundations 
aided thd in some cases helped to 
initiate'what can be described as an 
academic boom in the study of 
American life and letters. In addi- 
tion to the modest American Insti- 
tutes that were established at a num- 
ber of universities, international 
centers for the study of the United 


‘For the purposes of this discussion 
an “interdisciplinary” course or pro- 
gram will be considered one which ap- 
proaches a subject from the point of 
view of at least two disciplines. A 
course dealing with the 1930’s which 
utilizes sociological and historical ma- 
terial to put the literature of the decade 
into perspective would not be considered 
interdisciplinary; if the sociological 
questions are explored through socio- 
logical techniques, and literary prob- 
lems are examined by the techniques of 
literary scholarship, then the course or 
program will be considered interdisci- 
plinary. 


States were envisioned at Munich 
and Berlin. Invariably these centers 
and institutes were intended to pro- 
mote the study of American culture 
through interdisciplinary programs. 
It is now clear that these ambitions 
were unrealistic. 


In 1970 not a single German uni- 
versity offers an interdisciplinary 
program in American Studies, and 
the institutes that were founded re- 
main modest in relation to the expec- 
tations engendered in the 1950’s. 
Nevertheless, the effort to promote 
the study of the United States at 
German universities cannot be con- 
sidered a failure. The establishment 
of some 25 chairs in American sub- 
jects in two decades, despite the tra- 
ditional structure of German uni- 
versities and their rigid require- 
ments, is a remarkable development. 
Although the American Studies 
boom leveled off in the 1960’s, it con- 
tinues to keep pace with the general 
growth of the universities. 
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e JAMES F. LACEY is an associate 
professor and chairman of the Eng- 
lish department at Eastern Connecti- 
cut State College. After having spent 
a year at Munich’s American Insti- 
tute completing research on his dis- 
sertation, “Henry David Thoreau in 
German Criticism: 1882-1965,” he 
was - granted a Ph.D. in American 
Civilization by New York University 
in 1968. A grant from the Deutscher 
Akademischer Austauschdienst ena- 
bled him to visit a number of Ger- 
man universities in the summer of 
1969 to talk with students, teachers, 
and administrators about the study 
of American life and letters. 


The situation at typical German 
universities today provides an am- 
biguous and ironic comment on the 
effects of international interchange. 
The characteristic development of 
programs at Munich, Frankfurt, 
Mainz, Cologne, and West Berlin il- 
lustrates the frustrations and accom- 
plishments occasioned by the attempt 
to export the American Studies 
movement to Germany. 


Munich 


At the Ludwig Maximilian Univer- 
sity of Munich, the situation is in 
some ways ideal. With roughly 25,000 
students, it is the largest university 
in Germany. The size of the univer- 
sity assures that talented students 
will be attracted to courses offered by 
the American Institute, even when 
they are not related to examinations 
required for a degree. The tradi- 
tional freedom of German students 
to travel from one university to an- 
other in the course of their studies is 
also an advantage. Many independent 
students from elsewhere make a 
point of spending a semester or two 
at the southern capital, famous for 
its theater, night life, festivals, and 
general good cheer. Freed from the 
necessity of taking the traditional 
seminars, they are often attracted to 
the American Institute. 


- Established in 1949 with the finan- 
cial support of the American mili- 
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tary government and the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Munich’s American In. 
stitute was expected to recruit a 
large American staff, develop a li. 
brary of more than 100,000 volumes, 
and become a continental center for 
the interdisciplinary study of Ameri- 
can culture. After two decades its li- 
brary amounts to about one fourth 
of the projected figure, and its teach- 
ing staff consists of two professors 
and their two assistants. For quite 
some time the institute was isolated 
from the academic life of the univer. 
sity, and an interdisciplinary pro 
gram has never materialized. 


Although it did not achieve what 
appear to have been inflated ambi- 
tions, Munich’s American Institute 
is thriving. Professor Friedrich 
Friedmann, its director since 1960, 
reports that lectures which pre 
viously enrolled about 25 students 
now attract upwards of 200. This u- 
usual increase is due largely to the 
relevance of the material. In the 
summer semester of 1969, for exam 
ple, Friedmann offered courses 
“The Negro in America: from Slav- 
ery to Black Power” and “The Crisis 
of American Democracy.” Because 
he is an intellectual historian witha 
wide range of interests, Professor 
Friedmann’s research and that of his 
graduate students often have a 
American Studies flavor. 


Munich’s American Institute & 
panded in 1963 when a temporary 
chair in American literature was & 
tablished with funds from the Amer 
ican Council of Learned Societies. 
This second chair was made perm 
nent in 1969, and it is now funded 
the university. Although plans fe 
an interdisciplinary center are mi 
likely to materialize, courses i 
American history are occasional 
offered by American guest profit 
sors at the institute. Despite its & 
pansion, the institute’s relation ® 
the structure of the university ® 
mains ambiguous. The University? 
Munich, located in predominantl 
Catholic Bavaria, is perhaps 
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ller — most conservative in Germany and 
In. — the least likely to encourage experi- 
t | mentation with the traditional cur- 
i. q Ticulum. 
nes, 
for | Frankfurt 
\eri- 
sli { For the advocates of interdisci- 
urth } plinary American Studies, develop- 
ach- 4 ments at the traditionally liberal Jo- 
sors } hann Wolfgang Goethe University of 
uite} Frankfurt are even more discourag- 
ated | ing. Although founded by statute in 
iver-| 1948, Frankfurt’s American Insti- 
pro | tute did not have a chair sanctioned 
by the university until October of 
what 1960 when one was established with 
ae the financial backing of the U.S. In- 
itute formation Service and the Ford 
rich Foundation. Unfortunately, in push- 
1960) ing for an interdisciplinary program, 
pre the Americans antagonized estab- 
dents lished professors who wanted to in- 
3 un. § crease the study of America within 
oe the traditional disciplines. Further 
i resentment developed when Profes- 
xam§ Sor George Hendrick from the Uni- 
og ont Versity of Illinois was appointed di- 
Slay.) Tector of the American Institute in 
Crisis) What the Frankfurt faculty consid- 
cai ered a violation of their preroga- 
vithap “VES. 
fesst§’ §=The friction which developed at 
of hit Frankfurt between the American In- 





stitute and the English Department 
has disappeared, but at the expense 
of interdisciplinary studies. After 
Professor Hendrick’s eventual resig- 
nation, Herbert Rauter, a professor 
of English at Frankfurt, became act- 
ing director of the Institute. Despite 
its survival, the American Institute 
is not very much more than a name 
printed on the door of the building 
which houses the English Depart- 
ment. A realistic view of the situa- 
tion at Frankfurt is that the English 
Department has absorbed the chair 
in American Literature and Culture. 
The incumbent of this chair, Profes- 
sor Martin Christadler, believes that 
interdisciplinary training is an aca- 
demic heresy, a view shared by al- 
ye Most all German scholars in Ameri- 
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can Studies fields today. With addi- 
tional chairs and lectureships, Pro- 
fessor Christadler suggests, an 
American Department concentrating 
on literature and intellectual history 
may develop at Frankfurt. 


The bleakness of this picture may 
be owing to Professor Christadler’s 
candor. In some respects Christadler 
is in a stronger position than are his 
colleagues at Munich, especially in 
regard to academic politics and the 
all-important State Examinations, 
which qualify candidates for teach- 
ing positions. In Munich American 
material has been optional on these 
examinations, while in Frankfurt it 
is required. A further indication of 
American Studies’ strength at 
Frankfurt is that there has been a 
regular student and staff exchange 
with the University of Chicago. Also, 
American Studies fields have been 
covered by Fulbright lecturers; in 
the summer semester of 1969, for ex- 
ample, Professor R.E. Gross, a Stan- 
ford University sociologist, offered 
seminars in “Youth and the Aca- 
demic Revolution in America” and 
“Educational Issues in the U.S.A.” 
Frankfurt, in addition, publishes a 
journal, Frankfurt Essays in Eng- 
lish and American Studies. 


Mainz 


The strongest and most vigorous 
American Studies program in Ger- 
many was developed at the Johannes 
Gutenberg University of Mainz. One 
element of its success, ironically, 
may be that the program was estab- 
lished without American financial 
support, either public or private. As 
it was funded and staffed through or- 
dinary university procedures, the 
American Studies program at Mainz 
could not provoke the resentment 
and consequent academic isolation 
notable elsewhere in Germany. A 
more important consideration may 
be that Mainz, the capital city of the 
Rhineland, from which much of the 
German emigration to America orig- 
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inated, has a traditional bond with 
the United States. An essential in- 
gredient in the success of the pro- 
gram at Mainz is the leadership of 
Professor Hans Galinsky, the most 
productive American Studies scholar 
in Germany. 


When he came to Mainz, Galinsky 
was already a full professor and 
could therefore get certain conces- 
sions from the university and the 
Cultural Ministry before accepting 
the call. Consequently, he plays a 
more decisive role in qualifying stu- 
dents for teaching positions than his 
colleagues do at other universities in 
Germany. In regard to budget, staff, 
and curriculum, Professor Galin- 
sky’s American Department is equiv- 
alent to the English Department at 
Mainz in every respect. This situa- 
tion would be’ remarkable in an 
American university; in Germany it 
is astonishing. Although Mainz does 
not offer an interdisciplinary pro- 
gram, a student can take the M.A., 
the Ph.D., and even proceed to the 
Habilitation in American Studies.? 


In the summer semester of 1969 
Professor Galinsky and his assist- 
ants offered more than 25 hours in 
American subjects. The program in- 
cluded traditionally literary offer- 
ings, such as a seminar in Hawthorne 
and a course in 20th-century Ameri- 
can drama, as well as material with 
an American Studies flavor, such as 
a course in “The Image of the Indian 
in North American Literature.” In 
addition, studies of American lan- 
guage, education, and social and eco- 
nomic history were available. 


Although Professor Galinsky has 
tended to avoid seeking American fin- 
ancial support, Mainz has had its 
share of Fulbright lecturers and has 


*The Habilitation is ordinarily a 
postdoctoral degree involving an oral 
examination by a division of the uni- 
versity faculty and a major publication. 
The Habilitation is the only degree that 
~qualifies candidates for a university 
professorship. 
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been very active in regular exchange 
programs with a number of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. Also, 
funds from the German Research 
Council have been used to subsidize 
the Mainz Contributions to Ameri- 
can Studies, an important series of 
scholarly monographs sponsored by 
the American Department. The sue. 
cess of the American Studies pro- 
gram at Mainz, however, was 
achieved with a minimum of outside 
support, and it is based upon the his- 
torical relationship between the 
Rhineland and America and the dy- 
namic qualities of Hans Galinsky, 
his colleagues, and his students. 


Cologne 


Developments at Cologne, Germany's 
second largest university, further in- 
dicate the frustrations involved in 
the attempt to establish an interdis- 
ciplinary American Studies program. 
Courses in American subjects were 
introduced in 1951 by the American 


Institute, an administrative unit es- ' 


tablished with the support of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The insti- 
tute became so isolated academically 
that it was dissolved in 1963, one of 
its chairs going to the English De 
partment, the other to the History 
Department. This situation is strik- 
ing because Cologne would appear to 
be a likely place for the American 
Studies approach to succeed. 


The University of Cologne has tra 
ditionally offered strong programs in 
economics and history. It has a chair 
in Anglo-American law, and political 
scientists, sociologists, and geole 
gists have made substantial use of 
American material. In addition, 0 
logne features successful French and 
Italian Institutes. These institutes, 
as is generally the case in Germany, 
concentrate on language and liters 
ture, and their organizational basis 
is the department which teaches th 
particular language. Although 
French language and culture can k 
considered a single discipline in sud 
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a situation, American Studies—as 
distinct from British—simply can- 
not. This conception of the role of an 
institute and its organizational basis 
explains much of the friction that 
has developed at German universi- 
ties between English Departments 
and American Institutes.* 


A unique feature at Cologne is its 
strong program in American history. 
Professor Erich Angermann, the 
leading German historian of the 
United States, has held the chair in 
Anglo-American history since the 
summer of 1963. His seminar li- 
brary, which is concentrated on 19th- 
and 20th-century American history, 
is the finest of its kind in Germany.‘ 
A disappointing development at Co- 
logne is that the incumbent in Amer- 
ican literature, Professor Helmut 
Bonheim, taught British material ex- 
clusively last semester, leaving 
American literature to his junior col- 
leagues. This situation is more sig- 
nificant than it would be in the 
United States, for at German uni- 
versities the full professor’s inter- 
ests are all-important in determining 
the course of studies students will 
pursue. 


West Berlin 


The John F. Kennedy Institute for 
American Studies at the Free Uni- 
versity of Berlin, like the city of 
West Berlin itself, is an impressive 


*The failure of American Institutes 
to thrive even under auspicious circum- 
stances involves political concerns that 
go beyond academe. Area studies, which 
began in Germany in the time of Bis- 
marck, came under fire after World 
War II and were accused of formu- 
lating ideological propaganda for the 
Nazi regime. German scholars, there- 
fore, tended to be suspicious of the po- 
litical implications of American Studies 
programs that were backed by Ameri- 
can money and often directed by Amer- 
ican citizens. 

‘This library is cataloged according 
to the Dewey Decimal System, an unex- 
pected American touch inherited from 
Cologne’s America House. 


showplace. Its plant, a renovated ele- 
mentary school in Berlin-Dahlem, 
features ample offices, library space 
for over 100,000 volumes, microfilm 
and microprint facilities, and com- 
fortable lecture halls, seminar space, 
and reading rooms. The institute has 
six chairs in American Studies, one 
each in the fields of literature, intel- 
lectual history, history, government, 
economics, and geography. The in- 
cumbents of these chairs preside 
over separate departments within the 
institute. Despite the excellence of 
its facilities and the size of its oper- 
ation, the future of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Institute for American Studies 
remains an open question. 


Berlin was known for the pursuit 
of American Studies even before the 
founding of the Free University in 
1948. As early as 1927 the old Fried- 
rich Wilhelm University had an 
American Department. The Free 
University, which was founded in re- 
sponse to alleged violations of aca- 
demic freedom in East Berlin, devel- 
oped an independent American De- 
partment in the summer of 1952. 
Two years later the university estab- 
lished and financed an American In- 
stitute. Beginning in 1959 and con- 
tinuing through 1970 the Ford 
Foundation has supported the insti- 
tute and enabled it to expand, espe- 
cially by providing funds for faculty 
salaries and library acquisitions. A 
significant step in the expansion of 
the American Institute was taken in 
1963, when the Academic Senate re- 
organized it along interdisciplinary 
lines by establishing six separate de- 
partments. In November of that 
year, shortly after the assassination 
of the American President, the or- 
ganization was renamed the John F. 
Kennedy Institute for American 
Studies. 


Despite many features unique in 
Germany, such as its Central Catalog 
of American Studies resources avail- 
able at universities throughout Ger- 
many, the growth of the John F. 
Kennedy Institute, though substan- 
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tial, has not kept pace with initial 
expectations. In 1965 its library had 
20,000 volumes and expected to add 
10,000 each year until the collection 
reached 200,000. In 1968, however, 
the library reported holdings of 
some 32,000 volumes and looked for- 
ward to a collection of over 100,000 
in the foreseeable future. With its 
specialized collection of early Ameri- 
can imprints and periodicals, the 
John F. Kennedy Institute library is 
probably the most extensive Ameri- 
can Studies research facility in Eu- 
rope. 


The Institute has experienced a 
relatively high percentage of faculty 
turnover, particularly in the last few 
years. Some of the turnover, such as 
junior members of departments leav- 
ing to accept chairs at other univer- 
sities, is to the credit of the insti- 
tute. The fact that only two of the 
1967 chairmen were still at the insti- 
tute 2 years later and that three of 
the six chairs were vacant in 1969, 
however, raises questions about the 
stability of the institute. 


Although the John F. Kennedy In- 
stitute is organized along interdisci- 
plinary lines, it does not have any 
interdisciplinary students. There is 
no examination or degree in Ameri- 


can Studies as such. Students take 
examinations and degrees within the 
traditional disciplines, with concen- 
trations in American material. Thus 
a student who is primarily interested 
in American literature will ‘take 
courses at the institute in literature 
but certainly not in economics or ge- 
ography; his examinations will be 
taken with the university’s English 
Seminar. Consequently, interdisci- 
plinary courses, such as the seminar 
on the 1930’s, in which all the insti- 
tute’s departments participated, pro- 
duced limited results. Dr. Michael 
Hoenisch, an instructor at the insti- 
tute, suggests that younger faculty 
will continue to offer interdisci- 
plinary courses from time to time, 
even though they are not considered 
legitimate steps toward a degree. 


Summary 


The establishment of an interdepart- 
mental American Studies Institute 
at Berlin with the cooperation of the 
university and city officials as well 
has not produced a viable interdisci- 
plinary program. The _interdisci- 
plinary experiments conducted at 
Mainz and Frankfurt a few years 
ago produced mixed results and 
eventually were abandoned. The in- 
terdisciplinary approach to Ameri- 
can Studies clearly has failed in Ger- 





Bibliographical Note 


Background material for the 
study of the United States in Ger- 
many throughout the 19th and 20th 
centuries is available in Sigmund 
Skard’s American Studies in Europe, 
Philadelphia, 1958, I, 209-357. More 
complete information on develop- 
ments since World War II can be 
found in Walter Johnson’s A Special 
Report on American Studies Abroad, 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Advisory 
Commission on International Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, 1963. 
The most detailed and useful sources 
of information on this topic are the 
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Report on American Studies at Ger- 
man Universities: 1958-1965 and its 
Appendix, which were prepared by 
the Office of the Cultural Attaché, 
the American Embassy, Bonn, 1965. 
The information available in these 
reports is brought up to date in the 
annual Mitteilungsblatt der 
Deutschen Gesellschaft fir Amer- 
kastudien and also in the Newsletter 
of the European Association for 
American Studies. The most signif- 
cant interpretive discussion is Hans 
Galinsky’s “American Studies it 
Germany,” which appeared in Amer 
can Studies in Transition, ed. Mar- 
shall Fishwick, Philadelphia, 1964. 














: many. Though its failure may in _ prentice to a specific profession. Ca- 
part be related to interdepartmental reer opportunities for university stu- 
: squabbles, the essential point to be dents in the humanities are virtually 
: made is that interdisciplinary stud- limited to the field of education. 
ies do not relate at all to the special- Since the jobs available in secondary 
: ized, traditional, and career-oriented schools and the state examinations 
: goals of the German university. which qualify students for them are 
s in the traditional disciplines, such as 
ie THE UNIVERSITY student in Germany English or history, for example, 
h is in many ways comparable to a_ there is simply no role for an inter- 
- graduate student in the United disciplinary American Studies pro- 
* States. Unlike the American under- gram to play at a German university. 
- graduate, the German student al- Unless there is a fundamental 
sei ready belongs to an educational elite. change in the overall structure of ed- 
el He is 2 years older than an Ameri- ucation in Germany, interdisci- 
i can freshman when he begins his plinary studies will continue to be 
ty studies, and the curriculum he pur-__ viewed as a luxury, a curiosity, or an 
aii sues is much more specialized. The academic heresy by teachers and stu- 
7 German university student is an ap-_ dents alike.O 
rt- 
ute 
. Fully Bilateral Exchange 
sr ; It should be emphasized that Fulbright Exchanges provide for 
at a mutually beneficial interchange of ideas. An American political 
ars scientist who participated in a social sciences project neatly 
and synthesized this aspect of the program in his final report de- 
in- scribing what he had learned from his Italian students: 
eri- American political scientists are often inclined to attribute 
xer- worldwide validity to their assumptions and preoccupations— 
an illusion fostered by the power of the United States in inter- 
a7 national politics and the enormous proportion of Americans 
among the political scientists of the world. In short it is the 
sheer size of the particular American province that makes us 
Ger- forget that we, too, are provincial. A program such as I under- 
d its took here in Italy, on the other hand, can help us become aware 
d by of our parochial limitations. For this reason visits such as 
a mine arranged by COSPOS [Italian-American Committee for 
+h i Social and Political Science], Fulbright or others should be 
n the considered not some kind of American intellectual foreign 
der assistance, but rather as a fully bilateral exchange. In my 
meri- own case at least, I am much more certain of the contributions 
letter that the visit has made to my own education than of what it 
| for may have done for the various groups of students who listened 
ee to and debated with me. 
2S in —From the 1969 annual report of U.S. Embassy in Rome on education 
— and cultural exchange activities in Italy. 
64. 
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International Education in the Seventies: 
Revolution or Turmoil on the Campus 


by Forrest G. Moore 


This paper is based on a talk the author gave last fall to 
foreign student advisers. Speaking of his recommendations he 
said, “While many of these proposals are hardly new, I hope 
that the recounting of them will serve to stimulate each of you 
to more creative and radical innovation. My intention has been 
to seek to radicalize you in behalf of foreign students and ina 
sense for all mankind.” 


A: A TIME WHEN U.S. STUDENTS are dramatically drawing 
attention to weaknesses in higher education and to its 
seeming support of the injustices and ills of current U.S. life 
and times, foreign students are also taking a closer look at 
their share of the U.S. scene. 

Dr. Preston Valien, Acting Associate Commissioner for the 
Bureau of Higher Education, in a speech to the American 
Society of Cybernetics, spoke of four main issues as underly- 
ing the disenchantment of U.S. students. He listed them as: 

1. dehumanization of modern technological society, 

2. inequitable distribution of wealth, power, and prestige, 
8. social and cultural exclusion of minority groups, and 
4 


educational irrelevance in the teaching offered to univer- 
sity undergraduates." 
Need To Humanize Higher Education 


On the theme of dehumanization fcveign students have long 
commented about U. S. educational practices that to them ex- 


*Harold M. Schmech, Jr., “Four Main Issues Are Linked to Student 
Unrest,” New York Times, Oct. 15, 1969, p. 23. 
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pressed coldness in personal relationships, disregard for the 
human personality, and the concern for maintaining systems 
rather than adjusting them to the needs of people. While each 
of these criticisms can be countered by the comment that these 
impressions arise from cultural differences, does it not seem 
strange, even offensive, that after 20 years of rather extensive 
educational exchange many foreign students still say that: 


1. they find it difficult to establish close personal relation- 
ships with U.S. students, 


2. in U.S. education the stress on testing, grades, and con- 
tent often discounts the value of what they have already 
accomplished, and 


8. U.S. federal agencies, their own governments, and U. S. 
institutions are more concerned with maintaining their 
rules and regulations than with examining the basic 
premises used to justify these rules or the need for 
changing them. 


Foreign Students at a Financial Disadvantage 


On Dr. Valien’s second point, for foreign students the problem 
is not so much that wealth is inequitably distributed but 
rather that the cost of a U.S. education is comparatively very 
expensive. Foreign students may often come from families 
high on the economic scale, but there are also many from 
families whose income is at or below the U.S. average. Table 1 
shows, for several countries from which most foreign students 
come, the number of years of per capita income that would be 
required to pay for one year of education at the University of 
Minnesota. 


And the costs of education have been moving steadily up- 
ward at U.S. educational institutions. Most of these institu- 
tions, despite their statements avowing a commitment to inter- 
national education, have done little to keep the cost of higher 
education for foreign students at a reasonable level. 


* FORREST MOORE is professor of education and Director of the Office 
of the Adviser to Foreign Students at the University of Minnesota. 
His Ph.D. was taken from the University of Minnesota and he has 
sce 1946 served in his present position. 
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Table 1 


COMPARISONS OF PER CAPITA INCOME IN SELECTED 
COUNTRIES AND THE COST OF EDUCATION AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA * 


Cost of One 

1966 or 1967 Year of U.S. 

Average Education in 

Income Per Capita 

Country Per Capita” Income Years‘ 

Canada $2,087 1.09 
India 77 29.43 
China 221 10.25 
Hong Kong 298 7.60 
Iran 243 9.33 
Japan (1963) 921 2.46 
United Kingdom 1,560 1.45 
Thailand 127 17.84 
Philippines 233 9.73 
Germany 1,512 1.50 
Israel 1,158 1.96 
Mexico 478 4.74 
Colombia 279 8.12 
Nigeria 75 30.21 
United States 3,303 .69 


" The information on per capita income is from “Table 190, Estimates 
of Total and Per Capita National Income and Gross Domestic Product at 
Factory Cost,” United Nations Statistical Yearbook 1968 (New York: 


United Nations, 1969), pp. 585-589. 


» en these figures are for 1966 or 1967 except for Japan, which is for 
1963. 


© This ratio is obtained by dividing the per capita income into the $2266 
needed to study at the University of Minnesota for 1 year. 


Two studies made of foreign students at the University of 
Minnesota make grim reading. Gail Watt in 1966-67 studied 
the pattern of income and expenditures for new foreign and 
U.S. graduate students. Foreign students were spending an 
average of $525 less per year than U.S. stude: ts for all costs 
of education. The income figures show why the gap in spend- 
ing exists—largely because it must, since income for foreign 
students was roughly $945 less per school year than for U.S. 
students. These figures (see table 2) are based on foreign and 
U.S. single males, and are for a single quarter only, projected 
for a full year. 
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Table 2 


COMPARISON OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR SINGLE 
U.S. AND FOREIGN GRADUATE STUDENTS * 


US. Foreign Difference 

Students Students in Amount 
Income $4,173 $3,228 $945 
Expenditures ” 3,222 2,697 525 


“Gail Watt, Income Expenditure Survey (University of Minnesota, 
Feb. 1968), pp. 19 and 26. : 

* Expenditures for automobiles or for travel to the U.S. were omitted 
from these compilations. 


A more comprehensive study undertaken at Minnesota in 
1968 to determine the sources of U.S. and foreign student 
support disclosed that it would require an additional $300,000 
in scholarship and fellowship aid to give foreign students an 
equivalent amount of aid of this kind. (See table 3.) 


Table 3 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE UTILIZED BY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN GRADUATE STUDENTS: 
SOME COMPARATIVE DATA 1966-67 * 


g. % This 
% This Is Resource Is 

: Resource of All Sources 

Source of American” Foreign” Total Utilized by: Utilized by: 





Funds Grads Grads $Amount Amer. For. Amer. For. 
Employment * 5,887,464 = 1,416,218 7,308,682 80.6 19.4 54.1 79.5 
Fellowship‘ 3,434,320 232,280 3,666,600 93.7 6.3 31.6 13.1 
Scholarship e 458,190 113,882 572,072 80.1 19.9 4.2 6.4 
Loans ° 1,097,320 17,664 1,114,984 98.4 1.6 10.1 1.0 
Totals 10,877,294 1,780,044 12,657,388 85.9 14.1 100.0 100.0 


*“Report of the Study Committee on International Student Programs,” 
University of Minnesota, Jan. 15, 1968, table I, p. 57. 


* American grads are 85.26% of all grads; foreign grads are 14.74%. 

‘Employment amounts do not include employment outside the univer- 
sity or employment on other than academic payrolls. 

“Fellowship amounts are from figures furnished by the Graduate Fel- 
lowship Office. The amounts shown for foreign students are based on the 
estimate that 10 percent of all foreign students are on U.S. or foreign 
government fellowships of an annual value of $3,000. 


* Scholarship and loan amounts are based on estimates of the Bureau of 
Student Loans and Scholarships and the Foreign Student Adviser Office. 
The allocations of the amounts indicated above to graduate foreign and 
American students are based on the proportion the American and foreign 
graduate students are of all American and foreign students at the univer- 
sity. This system of allocation was used since no division of amounts was 
possible on any other basis. 
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Graduate foreign students were being supported largely by 
employment—79.5 percent as compared to 54.1 percent of the 
U.S. students. Thirty-two percent of the U.S. students were 
supported by fellowship aid as compared with 13 percent of 
the foreign students. 


These examples show that the foreign student has great 
problems affording an international education. High nonresi- 
dent tuition fees and the lack of fellowship funds for foreign 
students stress our national and state goals—not our interna- 
tional commitments. 


Distribution of Power and Prestige 


The inequitable distribution of power and prestige within the 
university setting is an even greater source of concern among 
students at the moment. The emergence on our campuses of 
“Black Power” and other similar movements has received at 
least covert support and sympathy from foreign students and 
particularly from those students who have been the target of 
racial bias and discriminatory practices. 


While there are some distinct advantages in being labeled a 
foreign student, there are also disadvantages; witness the fol- 
lowing practices that exist on or near campuses: 


1. Payment.to foreign students of hourly wages that are 
less than the U.S. student would command. 


2. Recruiters for U.S. firms indicating an unwillingness to 
interview foreign students for summer jobs or practical 
training. 


3. Higher charges to foreign students for automobile insur- 
ance. 


Discrimination in housing. 


5. Unequal treatment in consideration for admission, for 
financial aids, and for services available to students. 


Some will counter that foreign students often receive special 
and better treatment than their U.S. counterparts, since the 
foreign student adviser is charged with the responsibility of 
seeing that the needs of foreign students are met. But special 
treatment may be denigrating and offensive, and to give equal 
treatment may require different behavior in relating to the 
foreign student than to the U.S. student. On occasion the for- 
eign student adviser may be guilty of encouraging practices 
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that contribute to the social and cultural isolation of foreign 
nationals. 


Administrators and faculty have the power to do something 
about the problems that our students are bemoaning. This 
power should be shared with students. Adequate student rep- 
resentation on university committees that make decisions af- 
fecting students is long overdue, and foreign students should 
be included. 


Irrelevant Curricula 


The irrelevance of our teaching for both foreign graduates and 
undergraduates has long been criticized. We want to educate 
for development and we want students to return home, but we 
continue to educate them in much the same way as we do U.S. 
students who plan to become part of the establishment. 


If U.S. students are correct in their analysis that the 
changes needed are largely those that would make the student 
a participant in teaching as well as in learning and that 
courses must be directed to the current and critical problems 
of the day, then an even greater need exists to provide new 
directions in the curricula for foreign students. 


The need for rapid change—revolution—in the United 
States is certainly less urgent than is the need for revolution 
in many of the countries from which foreign students come. 
To provide a curriculum that will promote peaceful revolution 
in other countries will require that massive changes be made 


in course offerings, in teaching methods, and in practical expe- 
riences. 


Ideals and Student Discontent 


If we are to promote rapid and peaceful change in a number of 
the areas of behavior most criticized by foreign students we 
will need to remind ourselves of both the lofty ideals to which 
we aspire and the temper of student discontent. These lofty 
ideals have been revolutionary and the rhetoric of the discon- 
tented student calls for revolutionary change. 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights sets goals that 
require radical change. Article 26, Section (1) of the Univer- 
sal Declaration states: 


Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be 
free, at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Ele- 
mentary education shall be compulsory. Technical and pro- 
fessional education shall be made generally available and 
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To 


higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the 
basis of merit.” 





get the full implication of this, the Convention Against 


Discrimination in Education must be scanned. 


Article 1 states: 


1. 


For the purposes of this Convention, the term ‘discrimi- 
nation’ includes any distinction, exclusion, limitation or 
preference which, being based on race, colour, sex, lan- 
guage, religion, political or other opinion, national or 
social origin, economic condition or birth, hag the pur- 
pose or effect of nullifying or impairing equality of 
treatment in education and in particular: 


(a) Of depriving any person or group of persons of ac- 
cess to education of any type or at any level; 


(b) Of limiting any person or group of persons to edu- 
cation of an inferior standard; 


(c) ... of establishing or maintaining separate educa- 
tional systems or institutions for persons or groups 
of persons ;' 


(d) Of inflicting on any person or group of persons con- 
ditions which are incompatible with the dignity of 
man.* 


Further the parties to the Convention agree: 


To give foreign nationals resident within their territory 
the same access to education as that given to their own 
nationals.® 


The depth of student discontent was demonstrated 2 years 
ago on the University of California campus in a statement 
entitled “Foreign Students and the U.S. Starvation Laws.” 
This statement printed and distributed rather widely read in 


part: 


The foreign student arrives in the U.S.A. aware that he has 


no 


political rights, few economic rights, and no civil lib- 


erties. He can be taxed but he may not vote. He may be 
drafted to fight (if he is an immigrant) but he may not 
protest the war. He may be deported summarily and he has 


* Louis Francois, The Right to Education (Paris: UNESCO 1968), p. 17. 


* The maintenance of separate educational institutions of strictly equiv- 
alent standards is not considered discriminatory. This provision was in- 
cluded to allow some member states to join UNESCO. 


‘ Tbid., p. 21. 
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no right to appeal. It is in this context that we may under- 

stand the foreign student’s fear of getting involved.® 

The author of this statement was an SDS member, and he 
did exaggerate the situation, but so do we exaggerate if we say 
that the situation is satisfactory. 


The UNESCO statement may be termed visionary and the 
document from California as “radical rhetoric.” But visionary 
proposals need to be backed by radical action. This radical 
action must meet the test of community approval—the faculty, 
the students, and our administrators; but unless we propose 
what we think is needed and called for, students can properly 
judge us to be hypocrites and their radical rhetoric will be 
deserved. 


Bureaucracies Must Change 


A first step in combating the dehumanization of modern so- 
ciety could well be to promote radical, even revolutionary, 
change in our bureaucracies. Change is needed in our own pet 
bureaucracies—the Office of the Adviser to Foreign Students 
and the Office of Admissions and Records—as well as in such 
agencies as the Immigration and Naturalization Service. We 
must admit, however, that the Service on a number of occa- 
sions has been more progressive than we are. 


In the area of immigration regulations and procedures let us 
propose, endorse, lobby for: 


1. The admission to the United States of the foreign stu- 
dent for the estimated periods of time needed to com- 
plete the degree or degrees for which he intends to study. 


2. Blanket work permission for foreign students subject to 
no restrictions as to time and location as long as the 
student maintains a satisfactory academic standing. 


3. The abolition of all reporting requirements except in 
those instances in which the student is failing to meet 
academic standards. 


4. The creation of a new and separate legal status category 
for foreign students and scholars—a status that gives 
enhanced privileges, but requires responsibility in return 
for those privileges. 


* Nigel Young, “Foreign Students and the U.S. Starvation Laws, Fore- 
word” (Berkeley Free Press, 1967), 7 pp. 
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In the area of admissions, selection, and academic perform- 
ance let us 


1. Establish desirable minimums for numbers of foreign 


students in our colleges and graduate schools and seek to 
recruit, in the best sense, those students who can meet 
international objectives. (It is proposed that we think of 
5 percent of undergraduates and 25 percent of graduate 
students as desirable minimums. ) 


Discard the requirements of original documents, state- 
ments of financial resources, and TOEFL tests in favor 
of a statement of institutional policy that makes it clear 
that students who in fact are unable to meet institutional 
academic requirements will be promptly dropped from 
the institution. 


Require different levels of academic performance in the 


first, second, and third year of study. (We admit that the 


foreign student or the minority group student is handi- 
capped in competing at least early in his studies; let us 
also admit that a lower grade average in the initial 
stages of study is in fact the equivalent of that made by 
the student familiar with the system.) 


In the bureaucracy of the adviser to foreign students let us 
abandon: 


1. Our attempts to maintain a check on all foreign students, 


except as computers provide us with such information. 


Roles and procedures that consume large blocks of stu- 
dent and staff time to execute, but add little to the educa- 
tional enterprise. 


Roles that support the bureaucracies of Federal agen- 
cies, private educational organizations, foreign govern- 
ments, and internal university agencies. 


Confronting Escalating Costs 


What can be done about the rapidly escalating cost of higher 
education? In 1949 there were 26,759 foreign students in the 
United States; 1,447 were in NAFSA’s (National Association 
for Foreign Student Affairs) Region IV (570 in Minnesota, 
481 in Iowa, 343 in Missouri, 28 in North Dakota, and 25 in 
South Dakota), and Minnesota was one of the six institutions 
in the United States with more than 400 foreign students. 
‘ Nonresident tuition at Minnesota that year was $225 per year 
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and total expenses for the school year were estimated at 
$945.85. There were 40 tuition scholarships available for for- 
eign students, or about 1 for every 10 students enrolled. 


In 1969 there were 121,300 foreign students in the U.S.— 
6,909 in Region IV (Missouri had 2,428, Minnesota had 2,383, 
Iowa had 1,358, North Dakota had 493, and South Dakota had 
247); and Minnesota, Iowa State, and North Dakota Univer- 
sity were part of a group of 72 institutions with more than 
400 foreign students. Nonresident tuition at Minnesota had 
skyrocketed 407 percent to $1,140 per year, and total expenses 
for the school year were estimated at $2,266. This figure in- 
cludes only tuition, fees, books, and room and board. Minne- 
sota offered 100 tuition scholarships, or about 1 for every 18 
students enrolled. 


Expenses had risen by 140 percent, and the tuition portion 
of this expense was now 50 percent of the total, while the 
opportunity to qualify for exemption from tuition had dropped 
by almost half! Action must be taken that will demonstrate to 
the foreign students that his role in international education is 
valued. Let us: 


1. Provide for foreign students equivalent opportunities for 
loans, scholarships-fellowships, and employment. 


3. Provide sufficient tuition subsidies to attract the number 
of foreign students needed to meet the goals for institu- 
tional involvement in international education or, 


4. Provide complete exemption from tuition for significant 
numbers of foreign students, based on a formula that al- 
lows tuition exemptions equal to a percent of the total 
student body.’ 


5. Grant annual loans to cover the full amount of tuition 
for significant numbers of foreign students, the loans to 
be changed to a scholarship for each year the student 
subsequently spends in his home country. 


Giving Foreign Students a Voice 


In the area of sharing of power and prestige certainly foreign 


* The State University of New York policy allowed tuition grants equal 
to 1 percent of the total student body in 1966-67 and will allow up to 2 
percent by 1970-71. The State Colleges of Illinois have a similar plan 
based on 1 percent of the entire student body. 
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students should be encouraged to take part in the governance 


of the university. We should encourage: 


1 
ae 


The development of a representative governing body 
among the foreign students and recognize it as having 
the power to speak for foreign student interests. 


The election or appointment of foreign students to all- 
university governing bodies and campus committees on 
foreign student affairs. 


Advisers to foreign students to consult regularly with 
leadership students about the problems of foreign stu- 
dents and to invite foreign students to their staff meetings 
and committee meetings. 


The advisers to foreign students to employ U.S. and for- 
eign students interested in working with foreign stu- 
dents. 


NAFSA to assist in establishing an international advi- 
sory group of foreign student leaders, who will be asked 
to name representatives to serve ex-officio on the 
NAFSA board. 


U.S. student governing bodies to enunciate a policy on 
international educational exchange and activities, and 
create officers and committees to implement their policy. 


Money and its control by students is also a point that is not 
missed by the foreign student group. Traditionally foreign 
student governing bodies have had to raise their own funds 
and tax themselves to provide resources. Recent changes in 
this situation that should be encouraged are: 


1. 


Provision for a share of student fees for governing bod- 
ies and student unions to be dedicated to international 
student programs. (These funds are to be used for pro- 
grams for all students. )® 


Provision for an independent international student pub- 
lication financed by the regular Board of Pubiications 
but written, edited, and published by international 
students.’ 


*A 5-percent student incidental fee collected as a part of the Student 
Union Fee on a quarterly basis nets $5,000-$6,000 a year for international 
student programs at the University of Minnesota. 

* Beginning this year the International Forum is published as a four- 
page insert in the Wednesday edition of the Minnesota Daily, on a once- 
a-month basis. 
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Social and cultural exclusion and isolation is still keenly felt 
by minority group members including foreign students. In his 
article, “To Be Young, Black and Foreign,” Francis O. Uboa- 
jah voices a common three-fold complaint: one, that he feels 
isolated ; two, that the efforts of the few to include him in are 
still amateurish and strained; and three, that the vast major- 
ity of the student body is indifferent.*® 


Our efforts do lack precision, and living in a relatively free 
society makes it difficult to require of anyone that he change 
his ways. It is doubtful that we can, except in the long run, 
relieve very much the feelings of isolation that the foreign 
national suffers. And our efforts to reach thousands of stu- 
dents are, we suspect, as likely to alienate as to educate. Prob- 
ably our best opportunity still lies in the middle ground of 
seeking to create an ever-widening circle of those who care 
and will act. Among the steps we need to take are: 


1. Bring our own university and State regulations up-to- 
date so that foreign nationals and their dependents will 
not be excluded from work opportunities, social life, and 
normal community participation. 


2. Encourage foreign nationals to use the services of the 
Human Rights offices, the Civil Liberties Union, and the 
Legal Aid Society. 


3. Recruit, train, and engage U.S. and foreign students and 
community members in all types of interaction settings, 
encounter groups, and so forth. 


4. Encourage student and community groups to involve 
themselves in study, discussion, and action that will pro- 
vide the means for full participation of minority group 
members and foreign students. 


5. Employ counselors and assistants who will move out to 
where the action is to do their relating, counseling, and 
decision-making. 


Curriculum Change 


Perhaps most critical in many ways is the irrelevance of the 
curriculum for the foreign student who plans to return to his 
home country. We complain bitterly about the brain drain, but 
do little. We continue to train foreign students for the profes- 


_"Francis O. Uboajah, “To be Young, Foreign and Black,” Interna- 
tional Forum, vol. 1, no. 2, Oct. 22, 1969, p. 1. 
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sions required by the U.S. economy and to accept the counsel 
of those who proclaim that change in the direction of applica- 
bility means lowering standards. Worst of all, we feel power- 
less to change things, for many of us are not regular academ- 
ics. Here we are in error, for students themselves are our 
strongest allies and, to use the current rhetoric, “Power to the 
Students” should be our cry. This is, of course, threatening to 
us since student power has more often been directed at admin- 
istrators than at teachers. But change must and will come, and 
we should be among the “movers and shakers” rather than the 
“moved and shaken.” 


Among the things we can do, or that we can support as 
others do them, are: 


1. The initiation of cocurricular programs that provide for 
the integration and application of classroom learning to 
the students’ back-home situation. 


2. Recommending, to departments, foreign students who 
can be used as teachers or teacher aides in courses relat- 
ing to international education. 


3. Stimulating foreign student groups and leaders to evalu- 
ate classroom offerings and to make their evaluations 
available to incoming foreign students. 


4. Encourage foreign student groups to lobby for: 


a. the right to participate in curriculum committees of 
the colleges and departments, and 


b. the right to attend departmental faculty meetings 
where curriculum matters are under discussion. 


5. Lobby for an inclusion in the graduate curriculum of a 
core series of courses that relate to development—partic- 
ularly to the cultural, psychological, and sociological bar- 
riers to change. These courses to be optional for foreign 
or U.S. students who intend to serve in settings requir- 
ing cross-cultural knowledge and skill. 


6. Encourage the development for foreign and U.S. stu- 
dents of internships in settings in the United States that 
most nearly approximate the human and environmental 
conditions that are likely to be experienced in the set- 
tings where they intend to serve. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS according to one educator are more 
difficult to move than cemeteries! Those who work with for- 
m- | eign students have thus far made little headway in bringing 
ur | about change in the system. If violence and confusion are to be 
he | avoided and rapid change engendered, foreign student power 
to {needs to be encouraged. According to Thoreau, in “The Duty 
in- | of Civil Disobedience,” “all men recognize the right of revolu- 
nd | tion.” Radical change is needed now! O 
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to The Institute of International Education has announced publi- 
cation of a new edition of English Language and Orientation 
Programs in the United States. 

_ Since the end of World War II the number of foreign students 

at- 


and scholars in the United States has set a new record every year. 
The need for English-language instruction and orientation for 
foreign nationals has increased proportionately, as has the need 
lu- for people qualified to teach English to foreign nationals. U.S. 
ns colleges and universities have worked to meet these needs by 
developing and expanding their English-language and orientation 
programs and their programs to train teachers of English as a 
foreign language. The results of their efforts—almost 500 pro- 
grams—are described in IIE’s revised directory. 


of This new edition contains information on 301 academic-year 
offerings of English-language courses and 125 summer offerings. 
Information on degree and certificate programs in teaching Eng- 
lish as a foreign language at 44 institutions is also included. 


Single copies of English Language and Orientation Programs 
in the United States may be obtained by writing the Institute of 
International Education, 809 United Nations Plaza, New York, 
fa | N.Y. 10017. (Price: $1.00; discount prices for bulk orders.) 
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The Tangled Roots 
of Haiti’s Educational System 


by George P. Clark and Donald Purcell 


“To democratically minded persons, help that gives the tool of literacy 
offers the immense advantage that it is the least likely of all outside 
intrusions to be tarnished with indoctrination. Literacy, accompanied 
by the freedom to choose what one reads, helps all men in their search 
for the freedom which is rightfully theirs. It could work wonders in 


Haiti.” 


DUCATED HAITIANS often speak 

with pride of the educational sys- 
tem of their country. They claim, 
with justice, that Haitian secondary 
graduates do well in North American 
colleges and universities and that the 
country’s export of professionals is 
high; yet there is something anoma- 
lous about this to the ears of outsid- 
ers who recall that Haiti’s popula- 
tion is usually classified among the 
most thoroughly illiterate of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Haiti’s 5 million people want, of 
course, to come to terms with the 
technological age. Most of them 
agree, though with an enthusiasm 
that seems suspiciously mechanical, 
that improvement of Haiti’s present 
educational system must lead the way 
in the nation’s evolution. But “im- 
provement” means change. And 
change is especially difficult for a 
-highly complex institution which, 
during a _century-long idealistic 
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uphill fight for mere survival, can 
credit its past course with many dis- 
tinguished achievements. 


At its poverty-stricken best, Hai- 
tian education maintains a standard 
of “classical” culture that becomes 
each year a more positive, if tiny, 
contribution to a “developed” world 
that employs electronic machines to 
award academic degrees. Yet, be 
cause of its poverty, Haitian educa 
tion offers the outside world a far 
more fertile soil for disastrous “aid” 
than for fruitful cooperation. If 
those who best understand Haitian 
education—the educators of Haiti— 
are to continue to contribute to their 
country’s progress, and if foreign 
educators are to have a constructive 
influence, it may be crucial that the 
system be well understood both in 
and out of the country. It may bk 
crucial that a climate of understané- 
ing begin settling in now. And soit 
is the hope of the authors to present 
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¢ GEORGE P. CLARK is chairman of 
the English Department at Hanover 
College (Hanover, Ind.). He served 
with the U.S. Government in cultural 
exchange programs in Germany for 
some 7 years before going to Haiti 
to become cultural affairs officer of 
the U.S. Embassy at Port-au-Prince, 
a position he held until late in 1967. 
Dr. Clark returned to Haiti in the 
summer of 1969 as an independent 
grantee of Hanover College to study 
Haitian cultural affairs. 


¢ DONALD PURCELL is a faculty mem- 
ber in the humanities department at 
Clarkson College of Technology 
(Potsdam, N.Y.). He taught English 
at Middlebury College before going 
to Clarkson. As a Smith-Mundt 
grantee he taught English in Haiti 
in 1960-61. Professor Purcell re- 
turned as a Fulbright grantee in 
1965-66 to write a book-length report 
on English teaching in Haiti. He also 
taught English at the Haitian-Amer- 
ican Institute and at the Normal 
School of the University of Haiti. 


in this article a sketch of the present 
situation in Haitian formal educa- 
tion and thereby provoke more ex- 
haustive study by both Haitian and 
non-Haitian social thinkers. 


We shall begin our sketch with in- 
formation derived largely from fig- 
ures published by the Statistical Bu- 
reau of the Ministry of National Ed- 
ucation in its report to the Seminar 
for the Improvement of Education, 
December 1967. These figures are 
drawn from UNESCO data and other 
sources. Professional statisticians 
have pronounced them “relatively 
good,” and where the authors have 
been able to check them they have 
proved reasonably accurate. 


Following this, we shall offer an 
assessment of Haitian educational 
objectives. This will necessarily be- 
long to the realm of opinion; but it 
will be opinion based on many 
months of teaching and observing in 
Haitian schools at various times be- 
tween 1960 and 1968, and based also 
on hundreds of conversations and 
formal interviews with students, 


teachers, and administrators at all 
levels of Haitian education. 

Finally, we shall propose some 
brief practical conclusions.* 


An Education in Haiti 


The one child in about 200 school 
entrants who completes all the educa- 
tion available to him in Haiti will 
have spent in classrooms from 16 to 
18 years (115 to 150 school days per 
year). He will have received 6 years 
of primary education, 7 years of sec- 
ondary education, and from 3 to 5 
years of university education. These 
last years will have been passed at 
one of the facultés of the State Uni- 
versity of Haiti, where he will have 
studied an exclusively professional 
course in medicine, pharmacy, den- 
tistry, law, engineering, ethnology, 
agriculture, secondary teaching, or 
political and social studies. (One fre- 
quently meets persons who, for a 
hobby, have gone through several of 
these facultés.) 


Our successful student’s classes at 
all but the university level will have 
been directed to getting him through 
a succession of nationally adminis- 
tered mass examinations, each of 
which is decisive for continuance in 
the system. This will be true whether 
he went to a public school or to a 
private religious school, in which he 
would probably have had Breton or 
Canadian missionaries as teachers in 
some classes. The curricula will not 
have differed much in the two cases, 
for all schools must be chartered by 
the national authority. All are liable 
to government inspection, and all 
must prepare students for the same 
rigid examinations. (There is one ex- 
ception: Union School, partially 
financed by the U.S. Department of 
State, its student body in 12 grades 
about 30-percent Haitian, its plan of 
study American.) 


Grateful acknowledgement is made 


of a grant from the Faculty Research 
Committee of Hanover College in par- 
tial support of this study. 
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As for material conditions. 
chances are that until his final sec- 
ondary years a student sits in over- 
crowded classrooms. A minority who 
can pass entrance examinations and 
pay tuition fees of $5-$10 per month 
go to private schools in which condi- 
tions are often excellent, but a stu- 
dent is far more likely for most of 
his school career to sit on a narrow 
plank pressed physically against per- 
sons on both sides. His desk is a ru- 
dimentary and well-scarred surface 
like his seat, a precarious share of 
one or two long boards. He might 
even be a deskless student standing 
in a-class doorway, crouching in an 
aisle, or clutching a window casing. 
His classroom may be too noisy for 
the teacher to be heard everywhere. 
The small blackboard, coarse-grained 
chalk, and rag eraser are often 
nearly useless. The student may pos- 
sess a textbook or two during his 
pre-university career; most of the 
time he does have access to a pencil 
and less of the time to a blank note- 
book. 


These conditions usually but not 
always become better as the student 
goes on, especially after the ninth 
grade. In highly overcrowded public 
school classrooms at the secondary 
level, it has been observed that a few 
attentive students take the front 
seats within hearing of the teacher, 
who does not try by raising his voice 
to reach more than those who care 
enough to come close enough to lis- 
ten. It is from these self-selected 
front-row students that emerge the 
successes in Haitian public-school ed- 
ucation. 


Conditions in University 


At the university, where entrance re- 
quirements have kept attendance 
down, classroom conditions permit a 
relaxed but not undisciplined atmos- 
phere. As in secondary schools, suc- 
cess is entirely determined by final 
exams. Library facilities are poor, 
.but it would be unfair to say that 
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none exist. Our student does not 
enjoy a campus life, for the univer. 
sity buildings are scattered in sey. 
eral parts of the capital, and there ig 
little time or money for socializing, 
But he has a deep sense of belong. 
ing, and he walks with an air that 
reminds a visitor of students all over 
the world. 


The student’s curriculum in pri- 
mary school is the three R’s in 
French plus history, geography, and 
drawing. In secondary school he is 
exposed to math as far as beginning 
calculus, to Haitian history and ge 
ography, to world history and geog- 
raphy (though very superficially), to 
manuals of Haitian literature and of 
French literature, to English and 
Spanish, and to chemistry, physics, 
and biology. He may opt to study 
some Greek and Latin, and in his 
final year he studies philosophy and 
psychology. Except for an impressive 
morning flag-raising ceremony, an 
annual talent show, and a very lim 
ited athletic program, he has no ex- 
tracurricular school life. Indeed, in 
many schools the three morning and 
two afternoon hours are not even in- 
terrupted by recess periods. However, 
he often shows a sense of pride in the 
school uniform he wears; his attend- 
ance gives him a place in the world. 


The teachers in these schools have 
to put up with handicaps of which 
our student is often unaware. His 
science teachers have no laboratory 
to supplement the theory they have 
verbally presented; for lack of text- 
books his literature teachers are not 
able—except for a few lines of poetry 
—to help him read literature; his 
history teacher can prescribe for 4 
text only a well-conceived outline but 
no ancillary readings, for they would 
be unobtainable to all but a few. His 
geography teacher not only lack 
maps to show the students, but has 
learned from the school geography 
most widely available in 1969 that 
the highest building in New York 
City is the Flatiron Building. 
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The teachers themselves have 
rarely selected teaching as their first 
choice for a career. Those with uni- 
versity backgrounds have usually 
gone to the law faculty. Their teach- 
ing, at least in the city, places them 
in a small, tightly squeezed middle- 
class group characterized by its ea- 
gerness to earn more money. City 
teachers usually are paid about $80 
per month and supplement their in- 
comes by private lessons or other 
employment. Country teachers, 
among whom there is a very high 
rate of attrition, receive from $40 to 
$50 per month. 


Primary teachers work full-time in 
one room, but secondary teachers, 
who specialize in teaching fixed sub- 
jects, move during the day among 
various schools. They teach anywhere 
from nearly all their waking hours to 
8 or 4 hours per week. They have 
fewer disciplinary problems than 
their counterparts elsewhere, for the 
school director, who may administer 
a school of over a thousand students 
with no more than two assistants, 
has for one assistant a censeur who 
stalks about the school with a small 
whip. 


Rote Learning 


Teaching methods, especially at the 
lower levels, favor rote learning. 
Many Haitians do not know that any 
other kind of teaching exists, but 
even those who do know find memori- 
zation after repetition the only feasi- 
ble way of keeping a room crowded 
with a hundred or more students at- 
tentive. 


Rote learning, we add parentheti- 
cally, lends itself far less easily to 
reform than many visiting educators 
suppose. Besides the positive peda- 
gogic case that can be made for rote, 
its persistence in Haiti leads one to 
wonder if vigorous reasons for its ex- 
istence do not exist, perhaps below 
the level of articulation. The slave 
background of all Haitians, for ex- 
ample, may well have cast its shadow 


some centuries forward; only rote 
gave a laborer, a go-between, an ex- 
aminee, perfect assurance of not 
being caught wrong. Reliance on rote 
may also derive from the student’s 
having learned Creole at home but 
being obliged to use laboriously ac- 
quired French in school. He never 
feels fully confident in French, and 
his lack of confidence is made espe- 
cially acute because of the position 
of social and personal prestige that 
francophones acquire. And the fate- 
ful nature of the final exams, in turn 
consequent to the demographic and 
economic problems of the country, 
favors rote. 


Rote learning is probably the fea- 
ture of Haitian education most fa- 
miliar to visitors. Under the lights 
in the lovely palm-lined Champs-de- 
Mars, the central park of Port-au- 
Prince, students walk up and down, 
alternately staring into books and 
declaiming whole paragraphs to the 
surrounding walls of hibiscus or to 
alarmed tourists. They shriek ex- 
planations to the night air of the 
structure of the duodenum and of 
Taine’s criticism of La Fontaine. 
But visitors are wrong when they 
conclude that success in all Haitian 
education is entirely dependent on 
memory. 


At the upper secondary level, suc- 
cess in the final essay examinations 
requires analytic and _ synthetic 
thinking of a quality as high as may 
be found anywhere. Students are 
usually given four essay subjects 
from which they may choose one on 
which to write for as much as 4 
hours. Here are some samples (the 
first two from Le Nouveau Monde, 
July 1, 1968; the third given to one 
of the authors in 1966 by an officer 
of the Ministry of National Educa- 
tion) : 


The Poetic’ Art by Boileau ex- 
presses the outline of the classic 
doctrine. Explain this with refer- 
ence to 18th-century authors with 
whom you are familiar. (12th 
grade, French literature.) 
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Is memory purely and simply a re- 
turn of past experience in the con- 
sciousness? (13th grade philoso- 
phy.) 

Dr. Frangois Duvalier has writ- 
ten: “Every revolution, if it is to 
be deep and long-lasting, must 
have for its objective the redemp- 
tion of the masses.” Using Des- 
salines for an example, explain to 
what degree you find this state- 
ment valid. (13th grade, history of 
Haiti.) 


Examination essays are corrected, 
by number only, by two independent 
examiners—and by a third, too, if 
the first two grades are overly dis- 
parate. Though there have been some 
scandals, it. seems fair to assume 
that for most students the highly 
competitive examinations are admin- 
istered justly. 


The one among two or three aspir- 
ants who successfully passes his 
dozen and a half 12th and 13th year 
exams, is thereby permitted to apply 
to the university. However, the sec- 
ondary curriculum has been designed 
also to be terminal. Has it, indeed, 
given our student a well-chosen intel- 
lectual and practical “baggage”? 


There is no way of reaching an 
objective answer to this question. 
One can observe that the graduate’s 
step, as he walks through the dusty 
and noisy streets of Port-au-Prince 
or through the quiet streets of a 
provincial town, reveals the pride of 
a young man who is conscious of hav- 
ing passed difficult tests. He will 
know simply by using his heightened 
critical faculties that his vision of 
reality has become very different 
from that of most persons around 
him. His new way of thinking may 
even have cut him off from his fam- 
ily if they are poor and ignorant 
people. If he comes from a prosper- 
ous family, it will give him a sense 
that he continues a tradition of fam- 
ily separation from the mass of un- 
cultivated persons he encounters. He 
-will feel vaguely prideful, and this 
will be important to all those around 
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him, whatever their social class; for 
he represents proof to the world be- 
yond the island that the oldest Negro 
republic can educate young men ag 
well as any land. 


He will possess, besides a phenom- 
enal memory, the capacity to write 
reasonably and with admirable brey- 
ity on any subject about which he 
has information. He will not possess 
a specific occupation, but knowledge- 
able persons will attribute to him a 
high potential aptitude for work re- 
quiring independence, concentration, 
and decision. Professors from the 
French Institute and the Haitian- 
American Institute will enjoy con- 
versing with him and will agree 
among themselves that he ranks 
among good students anywhere in the 
world. A great many lay observers 
will concur. 


In summary, the Haitian educa- 
tional system places a highly selected 
mass of persons in difficult class- 
rooms with handicapped teachers; 
bounds their program with periodic, 
rigid national examinations; and 
does these things with the object of 
certifying that one percent or even 
fewer of those students who began 
have acquired genuine mental agility 
and some familiarity with world cul- 
ture. 


But handicapped teachers and 
rarely successful students are not 
the only limitations on the effective 
ness of Haitian education. A number 
of other factors both explain and ex- 
acerbate the failure of teachers and 
students to work together effectively. 


Creole Problem 


There is, for example, the “Creole 
problem”—Haiti’s contribution to 
the bilingual hurdle that strains 90 
many of the world’s schoolchildren. 
Creole is so closely derived from 
French that Creolophones and Frai- 
cophones can immediately communi- 
cate about some matters, but the lim 
its of communication are quickly 
reached. Many children sit in schod 
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for years in a sort of stupor, never 
quite understanding what is going on 
around them. Stated that simply, the 
problem might seem far from com- 
plex, but complications proliferate as 
one examines it more closely. The 
problem has always been discussed 
nationally by Haitians, but they have 
never attacked it rationally. It is not 
germane to this essay to do more 
than indicate that the problem ex- 
ists, and that its difficulties lead edu- 
cators into more defensive subtleties 
than are likely to come to the atten- 
tion of a fleeting observer. 


And there is the health problem. 
Every day in schools all over the is- 
land students faint from want of 
food, and many of those who don’t 
faint are apathetic. Few can buy 
proper clothes. Parents hoard all 
year to have $10 to $30 on hand for 
each child’s supplies and uniform in 
September, but little can be found 
for the continuing small expenses of 
the school year. 


Education confers immense pres- 
tige in Haiti. Well-read persons like 
to be heard talking academically in 
public. Each July newspapers publish 
the questions that have appeared on 
the “bac” exams, and the subsequent 
results are scanned with much the 
same interest as baseball scores a 
thousand miles north. Articles about 
education are featured in the press, 
and a lip service is paid to education 
by all classes that gives it the du- 
bious standing of a panacea. Related 
to the prestige of education is the 
student’s own purpose in submitting 
to the rigors of the highly competi- 
tive system. After a formal study of 
this subject, the sociologist Hubert 
de Ronceray concluded, “Nos infor- 
mateurs sont travaillés par un besoin 
impérieux de mobilité sociale ascend- 
ante. Ils espérent que |’école les aid- 
ta a monter dans _ (échelle 
sociale ... .”1 Such mobility in 





*“TImages Mentales de l’Education en 
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contemporary Haiti is almost 
uniquely attainable through govern- 
ment service. 


Many school directors report an- 
other student motivation, one that 
becomes ever stronger as U.S. immi- 
gration laws increasingly favor ap- 
plicants in proportion to their train- 
ing. Repeatedly directors have stated 
flatly to the authors that within a 
year 90% of the preceding year’s 
graduating class had left the coun- 
try. The situation was epitomized in 
a sub rosa recommendation men- 
tioned during a coffee-break conver- 
sation at the Seminar for the Im- 
provement of Haitian Education in 
December 1967. It was suggested by 
a conferee that the government sim- 
ply abolish all education above the 
primary level for a generation be- 
cause education higher than that 
level is almost exclusively preparing 
Haitians to become useful North 
Americans or Europeans. 


“Education for Haitian Life” 


In the minds of most Haitian educa- 
tors, however, the purpose of educa- 
tion is to help the Haitian child live 
in and improve his country. Advice 
that would receive general agreement 
is that of Director Arnobe Toussaint 
of Cap Haitien: “Mettre l’enfant 4 
sa place dans la structure sociale de 
son milieu.’ 


M. Toussaint laments the “trau- 
matisme”’ of an education which, es- 
pecially at the secondary level, tends 
to separate the student from the en- 
vironment in which he lives and en- 
courages him, thereby, to emigrate. 


One does not stray from objectiv- 
ity in remarking that the formula 
“education for Haitian life” can be 
agreed upon among persons who in- 
terpret its practical application in 
opposing ways. Since the times are 
out of joint, some say, traditional 


2“Les Taches Sociales de l’Enseigne- 
ment,” Le Nouveau Monde, Port-au- 
Prince, Mar. 27, 1968, p. 4. 
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Haitian education needs more strict 
adherence than ever; others use the 
same formula to signify that since 
education is out of joint, it needs to 
be torn down and started all over 
again, probably in the more liberal 
and venturesome direction indicated 
by the Swiss-oriented Collége Bird. 
(Collége Bird at its foundation in 
Port-au-Prince a little over a decade 
ago by Haitian and Swiss Protestant 
educators immediately acquired na- 
tionwide prestige and all the students 
it could accommodate in its 13-year 
program. To its present thousand 
and more students Collége Bird of- 
fers parallel manual, technical, and 
classical courses; teaching methods 
that avoid rote; a relatively informal 
classroom atmosphere; imaginative 
extracurricular programs; and ex- 
tra-school activities concerned with 
the larger Haitian community, peas- 
ant and urban, literate and illiterate. 
A study of Collége Bird’s brief his- 
tory, which is not without drama, 
might well be more revealing of cur- 
rent national problems than could be 
offered by a comparable study of any 
other single Haitian social institu- 
tion, educational or noneducational.) 


Saying that one wants the child 
to find his own place in his own coun- 
try can hardly be so reactionary in 
implication as to suggest the student 
should learn techniques for enjoying 
tetanus, kwashiokor, and tubercu- 
losis, or the endless economic depres- 
sion of his land. Yet it must mean 
something fundamental to be so pep- 
ular. 


Perhaps informed persons would 
agree that when thoughtful educa- 
tors speak of adjusting education to 
Haitian life, they are not referring 
to current Haitian life but to a mem- 
ory, a happy dignified memory, a 
memory of the “belle époque,” of a 
poor and gay Haiti chéri that is no 
more. They recall a certain ease in 
the spectacularly lovely land at peace 
with itself, or perhaps what they re- 
call is that a commonly held ideal of 
such a place was possible. They re- 
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member a social atmosphere excep. 
tionally receptive to the arts, to liter- 
ature, and to gracious, simple hospi- 
tality, a live-and-let-live, warm, 
colorful, kindly life that has some. 
how evaporated; and they do not ob- 
serve its like among the busy white 
people around them. 


They think too of once having 
been able to present a posture of 
unquestioned dignity on all readily 
conceivable occasions. They would 
like to greet North American friends 
as friends again, not as emissaries 
assigned to helping them run their 
own lives better. 


Education is for those hopeful of 
the future. To what degree it should 
help persons return to the past is 
problematical. The present distress 
in Haitian education is that to many 
of its participants it seems irrele- 
vant to a fast-developing world. 


Accomplishments of Education 


As to accomplishments, the Haitian 
educational system barely  ap- 
proaches giving the mass of Haiti’s 
population the primary tools of in- 
struction. (Only some 300,000 out of 
1144 million school-age children ever 
set foot in a classroom at all.) On 
the other hand, it can be maintained 
that the system accomplishes the es- 
sential objective of providing lead- 
ers. 


The secondary educational system 
graduates 500 to 1,000 persons a 
year and keeps about 1,500 persons 
in the university exposed to ad 
vanced professional training. Proba- 
bly several thousand per year drop 
out before graduation but at levels 
high enough for them to have ac 
quired administrative and technical 
potentials. One constantly meets, 
both in Haiti and abroad, wel- 
trained Haitians whom the present 
moribund economy of the country 
cannot utilize. It seems legitimate to 
credit the system with supplying the 
island’s professional needs, except in 
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the field of health; here the situation 
would be much more favorable if 
more of Haiti’s small annual output 
of medical doctors could be per- 
suaded not to emigrate to Europe, 
Africa, or the United States. 


In assessing Haitian education 
and its problems, educators repeat- 
edly return to two overlapping situa- 
tions: the low state of nonagricul- 
tural industry and the cultural dis- 
tance between peasants and city peo- 
ple. As for the first of these, educa- 
tion has been taking the blame since 
its inception in Haiti a century ago.® 
It is not for want of informed con- 
sciousness about the matter that the 
system does not produce industrial 
workers. Over the years, schools that 
would fill the gap have been institut- 
ed—J. B. Damier and Elie Dubois 
are presently the best known—but 
parents and educators have always 
found that the graduates are rarely 
placed in jobs that they want, so few 
are the opportunities for anyone, 
however well trained, in Haitian in- 
dustry. 


One questions whether an educa- 
tional system can be blamed for a 
cultural fact that precedes its own 
origin. This particular complaint 
about the educational system really 
constitutes a complaint that peasant 
Haiti isn’t an industrial country. 
Even in the United States one can 
make a strong case for the notion 
that craftsmen and even business- 
men learn their skills in spite of for- 
mal education and not because of it. 
Certainly, a century ago the workers 
who built the present foundation of 
North American technology tended 


*See Dantes Bellegarde, La Nation 
Haitienne, Port-au-Prince, 1938, ch. 
XIX, for reference to such criticism in 
1863 and again in 1906. Also E. G. 
Balch, Occupied Haiti, New York, 1927, 
ch. VIII, for criticism by U.S. Marine 
Corps officials in 1917. The subject was 
brought up repeatedly at the Port-au- 
Prince seminar of December 1967. 


to learn their skills on the job.* But 
the poverty of the country makes 
on-the-job training all but nonexis- 
tent in Haiti. Perhaps a few hundred 
persons a year are trained in in- 
dustrial or craft techniques in Haiti, 
but these are not enough if the coun- 
try is to enjoy economic progress, 
and these are the persons who pres- 
ently emigrate the most freely of all 
to the United States. 


A related problem, which is famil- 
iar over much of Latin America, has 
some Haitian peculiarities. Most di- 
rectly put, it is the problem of color- 
conscious social discrimination in an 
all-black land. But there are degrees 
of blackness in Haiti, and the Hai- 
tian peasant is well aware that the 
largely mulatto elite, now his social 
and cultural superiors, are from 
original country stock no different 
from his own. And it does not help 
matters for him to realize that be- 
yond the urban elite there is an even 
more formidable area of power—the 
external world of the white man. The 
Haitian peasant knows that he is a 
black man in a largely white, racist 
world; the elaborate courtesy he 
shows white visitors does not mean 
that he is color blind—it is more 
likely to mean the opposite. His tol- 
erance of a self-proclaimed racist 
government and his reluctance to 
abandon the near-tribal life of the 
cours, or extended family, dominated 
by a few voodoo priests, elders, and 
government agents, indicate that it 
is very difficult for him to accept an 
education that puts his way of life in 
question. 


Yet he is changing. Indeed, there 
would be no “problem” if the prepon- 
derance of peasants were happy in 
the country, but few visitors believe 
that the farmers of the Magic Island 
are happy these years. Masses of 
peasants are now leaving the land, 


“See a provocative expression of this 
view by Ivan Illich, “The Futility of 
Schooling in Latin America,” Saturday 
Review, Apr. 20, 1968, p. 57 and follow- 
ing. 
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aven abandoning arable land, some 
observers claim, to crowd into city 
slums, where they sometimes assume 
the appearance of an inert, sullen 
crowd unable to fend for itself but a 
threat to those who do. 


But among the greater masses who 
remain on the land there has re- 
cently been manifested an encourag- 
ing change. Many are beginning to 
do what the Ministry of Agriculture 
has been fruitlessly urging them to 
do for decades—form associations 
and request help from the ministry 
to build schools. (This information 
derives from a conference of the au- 
thors’ with the Director of Rural 
Teaching, at Damiens, July 1968.) 
Some 5 or 10 years ago peasants op- 
posed schools, probably because they 
needed their children as laborers. 
Now they are ambitious for the chil- 
dren to emigrate to the city or to the 
United States, and they see that 
schooling is requisite for successful 
emigration from the land. 


Practical Conclusions 


To what practical conclusions can a 
study of Haitian education lead? The 
question is often put cynically in 
view of Haiti’s historic inability, for 
political reasons, to allot enough of 
the national budget to education for 
education ever to be more than mini- 
mal. But it is fatalistic to disregard 
the fact that we live in a time of 
rapid change in which international 
resources for isolated public develop- 
ments are proliferating. If Haitian 
educators and their friends do not at 
least maintain a stance of prepared- 
ness, they may well miss a moment or 
a year of opportunity that could be 
of fateful value. 


THE FOLLOWING CONCLUSIONS are set 
forth for discussion as a framework 
for productive action: 


1. The present structure, with a 
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minimum of foreign aid, does train 
persons for management of Haiti’s 
economy and government. It does not 
primarily need improvement directed 


to the objective of training an effec. § 


tive group of leaders. 


2. The present structure cannot 
change easily and predictably, for it 
is too deeply rooted in the nation’s 
complex life. Changes that do take 
place in it will take place reciprocally 
with changes occurring elsewhere in 
Haiti and the world, and this is espe- 
cially true as long as emigration con- 
tinues to be widely practiced among 
talented people. If change is difficult 
and subtle, it follows that outside fin- 
ancial help to the present system 
should be tied by the loosest possible 
strings and that outside persons who 
come to help should be prepared to 
act in accordance with traditional 
Haitian administrative procedures. 


8. Haiti’s need for literacy is so 
immense that all the outside help 
that is likely to be offered should be 
absorbed in an attempt to make the 
nation literate and to provide suita- 


ble literature for the new readers. | 


Here is an undertaking in which 
thoughtful Haitians will welcome any 
efforts paralleling their own, with or 
without attached strings—assuming 
the efforts are sincere. From a new 
degree of literacy and a consequent 
new sense of purpose among its 
young people, a new Haiti, one hap- 
pily incorporating both epic and 
tender memories with the realities of 
the technical world, can evolve. To 
democratically minded persons, help 
that gives the tool of literacy offers 
the immense advantage that it is the 
least likely of all outside intrusions 
to be tarnished with indoctrination. 
Literacy, accompanied by the free 
dom to choose what one reads, helps 
all men in their search for the free- 
dom which is rightfully theirs. It 
could work wonders in Haiti.O 
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Whither International 
Educational Exchange? 


A Social Worker's Perspective 


and Recommendations 


by Susan T. Pettiss 


“The international exchange program, in a sense, symbolizes 
the social conscience of this country, which is so often accused 
abroad of being crassly materialistic. It provides a chance for 
people—oriented Americans, sensitive to humanitarian con- 
cerns, to touch interests of all classes of people, conveying a 
desire for mutual understanding and communication at all lev- 
els.” 


HE FUTURE size, shape, and direction of the United States 

educational exchange program—popularly known as the 
Fulbright Program—has long been a matter of debate and de- 
cision. The administration is pondering old and new directions. 
Official bodies responsible for implementing the program are 
reappraising their structures and operations. The educational 
community and the concerned citizenry are taking stock with 
an eye to the future. These deliberations are taking place in a 
climate of national questioning about our country’s foreign 
policy and the role of the individual citizen in foreign rela- 
tions. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, the Congress ap- 
propriated $31.425 million for the international exchange pro- 
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@ SUSAN T. PETTIsS is a candidate for a Ph.D. at The Florence Heller 
Graduate School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis 
University, and is teaching part-time at the Boston University 
School of Social Work. She returned to studies after 4 years as 
International Social Welfare Adviser in the International Office o 
the Welfare Administration of the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Mrs. Pettiss has worked in Europe with the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration and in the 
United States with the International Refugee Organization. She was 
Associate Director of the American branch of the International 
Social Service for 9 years before going to HEW. 


gram of the Department of State.' This amount did not restore 
the crippling cut inflicted the previous year but continued 
the fiscal support at approximately the 1969 level.’ This 
action, in effect, maintained the status quo pending long-range 
consideration of this popular program which has been a small 
but vital eiement in U.S. foreign policy and in domestic human 
resource development. 


(Editors’ note: As many of our readers probably know, a mood of 
cautious optimism now prevails as regards financing of the interna- 
tional educational and cultural programs of the Department of State. 
Indeed, the Advisory Commission, in its Seventh Annual Report of 
April 1970, pointed to “the fiscal year 1971 budget 
request ... asking that funds for educational and cultural ex- 
changes be lifted from the $31.425 million, where they now have 
stood for 2 years, to $40 million.” The Commission commented: 
“This may not be as much as we would wish, but it amounts to about 
a one-third increase in the request and, if granted by the Congress, 
will certainly put the international educational and cultural pro- 
grams of this Government on the upswing.” 

As this issue goes to press, the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee has reported out a bill granting $36.5 million, an amount 
which, though not up to the $40 million requested, does show a 15 
percent increase over the previous year—an encouraging develop- 
ment in this day when so many programs are being cut back. The 
final outcome, of course, remains to be seen.) 


*In a letter to the then President-elect Nixon on Dec. 31, 1968, the 
heads of the four organizations comprising the Conference Board of As- 
sociated Research Councils had recommended two specific actions: 


“1. That, as a step toward regaining former levels of support, the 
budget for the State Department’s educational and cultural programs 
be increased by at least $15 million for fiscal year 1970. 


“2. That early steps be taken by your administration to secure ade- 
quate appropriations to implement the International Education Act.” 


(Letter published in the American Council on Education’s Bulletin on 
International Education, Feb. 28, 1969.) 


* Appropriation to the State Department budget for educational and 
cultural programs for fiscal year 1969 was $31.4 million, a decline of 
almost one-third from the $43.7 million appropriated the previous year. 
One result of this was a 67 percent cut in the number of American 
grantees going overseas. 
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A Point of View 


Speaking as a citizen, and as Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee in Social Work to the Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons of the Conference Board of Associated Re- 


’ search Councils, I would like to make the case for an expanded 


and strengthened commitment to international education and 
exchange of persons. 


At the outset I would like to align my position with that 
expressed by the Board of Foreign Scholarships in its 1968 
report to Congress deploring the budget cut which had re- 
sulted in the steady reduction of the number of grants for 
international educational exchange. The Board pointed out 


: that “The ironic result of this cut by the Congress—and the 








allocation of the cut by the Department—is that, as we reach 
International Education Year in 1970,’ U.S. expenditures for 
these purposes . . . will be lower than at any time in recent 
history.” * I am fully aware of the severe pressure on the 
Congress for appropriations to cure domestic social ills, but I 
am convinced there is sufficient connection between the goals 
of the two program areas to dispel any illusion of the decision 
being an either/or proposition. 


The fact that a program is 23 years old—almost 24—is not 
in itself a valid argument for its perpetuation—or its discon- 
tinuance. In order to gain some evidence of the impact of the 
Fulbright Program on grantees in one profession—social work 
—a study was recently undertaken by my colleague, William 
Miner.’ Predictably, responses to questionnaires have over- 
whelmingly endorsed the Fulbright Program.* They have done 
more, however ; they have identified those elements in it which 
argue for its continuation and expansion. 


Before going further, however, I would like to formulate the 
context for arguments and recommendations by reexamining 
the purpose of the Fulbright Program, and raising some is- 
sues. 


*The United Nations has designated the year 1970 as International 
Education Year. 

‘Toward Mutual Understanding, Report of the Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships (Washington, D.C., Oct. 1968), p. iii. 

°A study of the social work grantees under the senior Fulbright ex- 
change program for teachers and research scholars was done by Mr. 
Miner, a fellow student in the doctoral program at the Florence Heller 
Graduate School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis 
University. 

*Initial responses to a questionnaire provide the grantees’ comments 
printed following this article. 
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Goals and Issues 


In these days when it is fashionable to review programs 
according to PPBS (program planning and budgeting sys- 
tems) or within a systems analysis framework, it is essential 
to focus on the purpose—the goal. For the educational and * ; 
cultural exchange program, the purpose was clearly stated in 
the Fulbright-Hays Act of 1961 and forms the context for 
present day deliberation. 





Ew 


The purpose of this Act is to enable the Government of the 

United States to increase mutual understanding between the 

people of the United States and the people of other countries ' 
by means of educational and cultural exchange; to | 
strengthen the ties which unite us with other nations by | 
demonstrating the educational and cultural interests, devel- | _ 
opments, and achievements of the people of the United {| Fa; 
States and other nations, and the contributions being made 
toward a peaceful and more fruitful life for people through- 
out the world; to promote international cooperation for edu- 
cational and cultural advancement; and thus to assist in the 
development of friendly, sympathetic, and peaceful relations 
between the United States and the other countries of the | _ 
world.’ Lat 





This goal of full understanding and friendly relations with 
all countries in a peaceful world has not been achieved in spite 
of vastly increased foreign travel, stepped-up communication, 
and exchange programs. On the contrary, ruffled and tender | as 


feelings constantly crop up in our relations with our erstwhile | Ne 
friends. With the people of the third world—the emerging na- 
tions—so long an enigma to most of us, we are still trying to 
dispel mythical images and establish rapport. The purposes of 
the educational and exchange activities, in my opinion, are 
therefore as valid today as when they were established, and 
should be underscored in light of current day circumstances. 
The Record 

‘ Proceeding, then, on the premise that the purpose of educa- s 
tional and cultural exchange is still valid, the questions arise { fer 
as to whether the program has measured up—has it been pr 
worthwhile? And if it should be continued, in what form? 

an 


Although my interest includes the broad area of exchange | gi, 
covered in the Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act, | my 
I will confine my comments here to only one program area, } 4p; 
that for senior American scholars to go abroad for lecturing | ag 


* Sec. 101 of the Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961 (P.L. 87-256). 
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Table 1 
TOTAL NUMBER OF FULBRIGHT GRANTS TO SOCIAL WORK 
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for France 2 e 
Italy 23 
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Total: 27 20.9 
Grand Total: 25 Countries 129 100.0 
luca- Source of Information: Committee on International Exchange, Con- 


irise { ference Board of Associated Research Councils and International Office, 
been Social and Rehabilitation Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


and research. Within this program area, I will base my discus- 
ange | sion on the experience of one segment of the academic com- 
Act, munity, that of social welfare education. However, I believe 
rea, ) that the issues and arguments presented apply as well to other 
ring | aspects of the Fulbright Program areas, and are relevant to 
et of | other educational disciplines. 
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Table 2 


TOTAL NUMBER OF FULBRIGHT GRANTS, ACADEMIC YEARS 

1953-54 THROUGH 1968-69 ; By COUNTRY, TYPE OF GRANT, 

SEX OF GRANTEES, AND NUMBER OF SPONSORING AGENCIES 
AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Lecturers Research No. of 
Country Male Female Male Female Total Institutions 


Australia 4 1 
Ceylon 
Colombia 
Finland 
France 
Greece 
Hong Kong 
India 

Iran 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 
Netherlands 
Norway 1 1 
Pakistan 

Peru 
Philippines 
Thailand 
Turkey 

U.A.LR. 

U.K. 

Uruguay 
Venezuela 
West Germany 
Yugoslavia 1 
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Total: 53 53 10 13 129 69 


25 Countries Total Male: 63 Total Lecturers: 106 
Total Female: 66 Total Research: 23 


| 


Source of Information: Committee on International Exchange, Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research Councils and International Office, 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


An analysis of the 129 Fulbright grants* to American social 
workers since 1953, if plotted with ribbons fanning out from 
their 24 home states (and Puerto Rico) to the 25 countries of 
assignment, would make a fanciful web around the world. 
Thirteen of the grants were for a grantee’s second year; there- 
fore, there were actually 116 individual grantees. These pro- 


* This analysis has been made from data supplied by the Committee on 
International Exchange of Persons of the Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils and the International Office of the Social and Reha- 
bilitation Service of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
See tables 1, 2, and 3. 
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fessors and practitioners served as links connecting 38 Ameri- 
can universities and 42 social agencies with 69 institutions of 
education and social service in foreign countries which re- 
ceived and sponsored them (106 grants were for lecturing, 23 
for research). The largest number of grantees, 76, were from 
faculties of U.S. universities—chiefly from their schools of 
social work. Eight were deans at the time of the grant, or have 
become so since. One characteristic of this group of senior 
scholars, unique to the social welfare field, is that the women 
had a slight margin over the men in numbers—there were 59 
women and 57 men. 


It is not surprising that the majority of grants were for 
European countries, with the United Kingdom proving the 
most popular.® There is no language problem there. Social 
welfare in the United States had its roots in England. Pres- 
ent-day social problems have a similarity in both countries, 
and we have much to learn from each other; therefore, re- 
search and teaching in England, Scotland, and Wales have 
contributed to the mutual benefit of both countries.’° 


The remaining 47 percent of the grants were for research 
and teaching (mostly teaching) in 17 other countries—mostly 
developing countries—in the Far East, Near East and South 
Asia, and Latin America. Perhaps this is due to the high 
regard for U.S. social work education (although, I hasten to 
add, its brand is not applicable in all countries) and a desire to 
draw on it for indigenous development. 


Although social welfare grantees comprise only a minute 
proportion of the total lecturer and research program—ap- 
proximately 1 percent'—I believe their experience is signifi- 
cant enough to support the following arguments for a future 
educational exchange program. 


* Awards were made for 33 grants for the United Kingdom. Italy was 
next in number of grants, with 23. See table 2 for complete listing of 
countries with number of grants in each. 

* As one grantee said, “It was a thrilling experience to have come alive 
my knowledge of the growth of social institutions and English Poor Law 
history and modern emergence of British social policy. The result was a 
broadening and deepening of my understanding of both British as well as 
American programs, their respective strengths and weaknesses. The 
futility and unwarranted judgment of finding one ‘better’ or ‘poorer’ than 
= other were amply demonstrated. Each country can learn from the 
other.” 

"The seventh annual report of the Board of Foreign Scholarships to 
the U.S. Congress reported a total of 6,588 teachers and 3,696 research 
scholars have been granted awards from 1949 to 1969 inclusive, a grand 
total of 10,284. Reviewing the Commitment, a report on Academic Ex- 
changees (Washington, D.C., Oct. 1969, pp. 8, 10). 
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Table 3 

































STATES FROM WHICH SOCIAL WORK GRANTEES LEFT FOR t 
FULBRIGHT ASSIGNMENTS: THE NUMBER OF EDUCATIONAL i 
INSTITUTIONS AND SOCIAL AGENCIES REPRESENTED 
No. of Educational Social k 
State Grantees Institutions Agencies , 
California 34 6 16 i 
Colorado 1 1 : 
Connecticut 3 1 2 . 
District of Columbia i 1 s 
Hawaii 2 1 
Idaho 1 1 
Illinois 8 3 3 ] 
Indiana 2 2 
Iowa 2 1 V 
Kentucky 1 1 V 
Louisiana 3 1 1 c 
Massachusetts 7 3 1 0 
Michigan 7 2 
Minnesota 6 2 2 
Missouri 2 1 1 P 
Nebraska 1 1 
New York 14 4 8 n 
Ohio 3 2 t 
Pennsylvania 8 3 2 t 
Tennessee 1 1 
Utah 1 1 ee 
Virginia 1 1 f i 
Washington 3 1 1 ; 
Wisconsin 1 1 
Total: 24 States plus Puerto Rico 116 38 42 t 
Puerto Rico 3 1 ; 
Source of Information: Committee on International Exchange, Con- c 
ference Board of Associated Research Councils and International Office, d 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. e 
Why Educational Exchange? 1j 
P There is evidence, from experience over the past 23 years of f 
international exchange programs, that they in fact create bet- 
ter understanding between individuals of different countries. e 
The person-to-person relationships bring some balance into the tl 
sometimes distorted national image created by the present and n 
ever-increasing use of transportation and communication 
media. ti 
In the next era in U.S. foreign relations, it will be more . 
important than ever to foster exchange with other countries in t 
the spirit of President Nixon’s recent visit to Europe, where HW 
- “listening and learning” was the prevailing note. This is ur- 
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gently needed to offset the threat of isolationism and to coun- 
teract the repercussions of anti-Viet-Nam and post-CIA feel- 
ings. 


One of the most appealing and salient features of the Ful- 
bright Program is its mutuality, the shared responsibility and 
planning for it through 47 binational commissions, and the 
involvement of nongovernmental sectors in all countries. These 
international partnerships are unique building blocks in a 
structure for international unity. 


The bridges that are built through person-to-person col- 
league relationships keep unofficial and private channels open 
when others may be cut off by family squabbles of nations 
which interrupt formal diplomatic relations. These personal 
contacts sometimes relieve tensions and provide access to the 
opinions and arguments of the other side. 


One of our country’s strengths is its willingness to be open 
about its social stresses and upheavals. Along with the infor- 
mation going abroad about the current turmoil, it is important 
that there be educators who, as private individuals, lend credi- 
bility to unbiased interpretation as they speak only from their 
knowledge, competence, and experience as to what is happen- 
ing in the United States. 


The international exchange program, in a sense, symbolizes 
the social conscience of this country, which is so often accused 
abroad of being crassly materialistic. It provides a chance for 
people-oriented Americans, sensitive to humanitarian con- 
cerns, to touch interests of all classes of people, conveying a 
desire for mutual understanding and communication at all lev- 
els. 


If the U.S. university is to mold future generations who can 
live and work in a world community, it is essential that its 
faculty have international experience which can equip them 
with the broad perspective modern times demand. The pace of 
events and the knowledge explosion make it questionable that 
this can be achieved without such international exposure as is 
made possible through international exchange. 


U.S. education is becoming more responsive to the contribu- 
tion of faculty from other countries. Shortages of faculty and 
increasing student bodies in the United States make it urgent 
to look for means of bringing foreign talent to our educational 
institutions. 


The student cry in education today is “relevance.” There is 
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urgent need to revamp our European-oriented studies to en- 
compass wider perspectives. To do this, it is necessary not 
only to revise curricula, but also to make it possible for mem- 
bers of the teaching profession to update their experience and 
knowledge by getting first-hand exposure to other cultures, 
thought, and technical knowledge. 


At this time in history, there is more student travel than 
ever before, with inexpensive and convenient modes of trans- 
portation encouraging its popularity internationally. Profes- 
sors need more opportunity to travel abroad to keep up with 
the greater sophistication of the current student generation in 
the international field. 


Each field of specialized education can and does play a role 
in international exchange. The social welfare field is a rela- 
tively small segment of U.S. academia, with a technical knowl- 
edge, however, which can contribute toward meeting those 
critical social challenges facing most of the nations today. U.S. 
educators, on the other hand, are in need of help and knowl- 
edge from counterpart professionals in other countries in 
order to equip themselves and their students to handle domes- 
tic current social problems such as racial conflict, juvenile 
delinquency, dependency, the lonely aged, and social diseases 
of urban life. Answers are needed as to how other nations cope 
with “fall-outs” in society, youth unrest, overpopulation, and 
urban wretchedness. 


From straws in the wind it would appear that the AID 
program may be shrinking in terms of countries assisted, in 
areas or programs, and in overall financing. Therefore, it is 
more important than ever that other U.S. international efforts 
be sustained if our image as a nation willing and wanting to 
share its abundance is to be maintained. Our skills in the 
development of human resources and in attacks on mass social 
problems are being widely sought. The Fulbright Program 
provides an important channel for these skills into educational 
institutions abroad where they are needed and desired. 


U.S. education has played an important role in fostering 
educational institutions in many countries. Therefore, it has 
some responsibility to keep in touch with colleagues and devel- 
opments in these countries, jointly testing and refining theo- 
ries and practice. This is certainly true in social work educa- 
tion, which had early and highly respected beginnings in the 
United States. 
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n- A reduction in the Fulbright Program would stifle an impor- 
ot tant outlet for the American academic community in fulfilling 
n- one of the chief purposes of the sabbatical year—to enrich, 
ad broaden, revitalize, and enhance the capability of professors in 
8, " their teaching and research. 


In Conclusion 


“Foreign relations can no longer be conducted exclusively be- 
tween Official representatives of various governments. They 
th 4 must also be concerned, very deeply concerned, with the people 
at large in each country—with the people’s attitudes, their 
state of progress and education, their level of information, 
their hopes and expectations.’** This statement eloquently 
le | cites one of the major arguments for an effective system of 
la- | exchange of persons. 








v- & On this premise, and in light of the arguments presented, I 
t | would like to submit the following recommendations: 

vl. | On Financing 

in 

en. 1. A strong national commitment expressed in dollars to 





ile 4 accomplish the purposes of the Fulbright-Hays Act of 1961. 


ses | 2. Review of the individual grant provisions for American 
ype scholars going abroad to assure selection of quality personnel 
ind} and to encourage exchange with both developed and underde- 
veloped countries. ; 


ID On Policy 
in 
. is 1. Encouragement of long-range planning with binational 


rts | Commissions of cooperating countries, with opportunity for 
to wider participation by segments of educational communities in 
the those countries. 


cial 2. Establishment of a more clearly defined relationship be- 
am | tween the U.S. educational and cultural exchange program and 
nal | its foreign policy. 


3. Continuation and expansion of the involvement of U.S. 
ing { universities, educational organizations, and citizen groups in 
has} policy and program formulation, and in developing partnership 
vel- | arrangements for specific projects. 

1€0- 


pes _ Beacon of Hope, report by the U.S. Advisory Commission on Interna- 
the tional Educational and Cultural Affairs, in International Education: 
ast, Present, Problems and Prospects—Selected Readings To Supple- 
ment H.R. 14643, House doc. 527, 89th Cong., 2d sess., Oct. 1966, p. 396. 
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On Program 


1. A three-pronged program approach for Americans going 
overseas in lecture or research capacities: (1) to share and 


learn; (2) to contribute to institutional development; and (3) ! 


to join with foreign colleagues to produce new knowledge ap- 
plicable and usable not only in the two countries but in a wider 
international context. 


2. A broader perspective for overseas assignments, not con- 
fined to classrooms or narrow research designs, but conceived 
as educational ventures entered into mutually with students 
and fellow professionals. 


3. Research projects undertaken as a joint enterprise with 
colleagues in the host country, sharing equal responsibility in 
each phase.** 


4. Variations on the l-year lectureship and research ar- 
rangement to permit: 

Short-term assignments, if part of a long-range country 

plan. 

Research with counterparts, not necessarily requiring long- 


ergT, 


ad\ 


» the 
net 





term residence but periodic visits. 
Conferences, seminars, workshop sessions, institutes with { 
specialized faculty counterparts. 

Three-country or regional seminars or conferences. 

More American institution-to-foreign-institution planning 
with direct exchange and commitments. 

Increased joint country evaluation of exchange arrange 
ments. 

Expanded opportunity for young assistant professors (not 
on sabbatical). 

Interdisciplinary teaching or research teams. 


On Procedures 


1. Better methods for orientation, retrieval of results of the 
grantee’s experience, and feedback to broader audiences. More 
publication from grantees for scholarly reference and teaching 
materials. 


* William F. White, the eminent social science researcher at Cornel 
University, made an eloquent plea for expanded collaborative research, 
warning of the danger of “academic imperialism” in his paper, “The 
Role of the U.S. Professor in Developing Countries,” published in Th 
American Sociologist, vol. 4, no. 1 (Feb. 1969), pp. 19-28. 
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2. More clearly defined assignment descriptions, negotiated 
in advance, with up-dating just prior to grantee’s departure. 


8. More opportunity for a two-way exchange. 


4. Closer coordination with other parts of U.S. Government 
exchange and training programs. 


5. Wider responsibility of advisory committees for program 
advice as well as recruitment and screening. 


6. A followup mechanism to stimulate continued interest of 
the grantee in the host country and provide for a strengthened 
network of international contacts. 


Grantee Comments 


The quotations are from representative answers of social 
work grantees to the question in the Miner survey: “How 
would you summarize the impact of your experience as a Ful- 
bright grantee?” 


Primarily it (the Fulbright experience) changed me; I became a 
part of a different culture, grew to understand and appreciate it; 
really I lived it. It was probably as educationally rewarding for me 
as Senator Fulbright found it for him... Send people who have 
something to teach and to give; but, most of all, send people who 
are humble enough to learn, because they will give more to the host 
country than the people who go to teach, and they will certainly 
bring more international amity than those who go to ‘tell the for- 
eigners how we do it’... it can certainly produce the understand- 
ing Senator Fulbright wants. . 


It seems to me vitally important that the Fulbright Program 
continue... All Americans whom I know who have spent consid- 
erable time abroad under the program have returned full of en- 
thusiasm for the experience and the host country; in England I 
found no anti-Americanism among the colleagues who had similarly 
been in this country. I became aware of a kind of academic inter- 
national and a social work international. Surely we should foster 
more of this. 


The personal impact of the Fulbright Program was 

tremendous ...I was in Greece during the takeover by the military 
dictatorship. My experience has opened my eyes in looking at the 
United States and its problems. 


We need more of this cross-fertilization of ideas and can certainly 
use more friends from across the seas. I cannot speak too highly of 
the opportunity which came to me through the Fulbright 

grant ... I hope the Fulbright Program will continue so that more 
educators will have the wonderful opportunity and privilege which 
was mine. 


That year completely changed my life and that of my family. I 
think we all agree that the benefits were multiple and immense. I 
think the Fulbright Program should be continued and expanded. 
I have never met a Fulbright grantee who did not feel as I do 
about the experience. 
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I think the Fulbright Program has been one of the best investments 
in international relationships, of a constructive nature, that the 
U.S.A. has sponsored. I sincerely hope it will not be cut 

back . . . There is need for scholarly exchange and international 
communication at the university level. 


This was a very satisfying experience . . . It was also fascinating to 
observe the handling of minority problems in another culture 
(Ceylon). I have developed the International Social Welfare course 
since my return. This was not taught previously at this school. 


Enormous learning experience for me . . . I think I am a better 
teacher as a result. Increased my commitment to broadening our 
school’s curriculum in international aspects of social welfare. 


I had the opportunity of sharing with national and local leadership 
in an understanding of the community development process with a 
primary focus on people development. The experience with villagers 
(in Iran) in the democratic way of problem solving was helpful in 

building a grass roots organization for a more democratic govern- 

ment for the future. 


Obviously, I learned a good deal about British social policy but, 
what surprised me more, I found myself able to refiect on the 
United States for the first time from a position outside it. That was 
quite possibly the most important influence on my subsequent work. 


An unforgettable experience for me that has added depth and 
richness to my understanding of cultural differences, and that has 
resulted in continuing friendships with many of my professional 
colleagues in Bangkok. In 1967, I returned on my own time and 
expense for a week of consultation to the Social Work Department 
of Thammasatt University, which has had no Fulbright lecturer 
since my departure in 1960. 


My satisfaction and, hopefully, a modicum of success in dealing in 
a professional situation on foreign soil stimulated me towards the 
United Nations assignment and underlined my already strong 
leanings toward international. 


Of course I would agree for (Fulbright Program) expansion rather 
than reduction as I feel we are wanted and fully used. I would like to 
see some followup possibilities as well as short term visits for con- 
sultation purposes for those who know the countries and program. I 
was also used a great deal by the United States Embassy on 
research consultation. 


In cooperation with the University of Chicago, we have commenced 
a research project to test the use of “paid” volunteers, or sub-pro- 
fessional probation officer assistants. My interest in developing this 
project was somewhat stimulated by the extensive use being made 
of volunteers in Japan. 


I went for one year and was lucky enough to get a most unusual 

renewal for a second year. These two years were the best in my life. 
I was more creative professionally than I’d ever been before. Since 
my return, my professional interests have continued to expand; and 
certainly those Fulbright years have had considerable impact on 

what I have been able to do here. . . I think the Fulbright Program 
should be expanded rather than, as at present, cut back. 
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: The Commission, in its publication Open Hearts Open Minds, 
called attention to the “manifold activities of private citizens 
and nongovernmental organizations in providing hospitality 
and other services to foreign visitors.” Mrs. Carroll is an out- 
standing example of a volunteer who is practically a full-time 
has | worker spending many hours not only arranging schedules for 


was 
ork. 





al foreign visitors but also meeting them herself and chauffeur- 
“al ing them about to see the many and varied facets of life in and 
wn | around Albuquerque. 

r in 

the 


ROGRAM OFFICERS have told volunteers of the Albuquerque 
Committee for Foreign Visitors that they frequently have 
ther | to work hard to persuade the foreign visitor to travel to the 
ike to§ Southwest to the cities of Santa Fe and Albuquerque,’ because 
con- | he knows little about this area of the country and he wants to 
am. | go only to the places he has heard so much about—Chicago, New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. After the visitor has been 

ad here and has been shown the sights, he frequently comments: 
a “Now I understand why they suggested I come here, and I will 
this | never forget it.” 


ade . 
We see ourselves as a microcosm of the past, present, and 


future of any other state or country which has a history of 
la colonialism. As a result of many factors, principally isolation 
ince | for many years, this concept is easily seen here. New Mexico’s 
-and | ethnic groups include Indians, Spanish-Americans, Mexican- 
. Americans, and Japanese. 


‘In 1969 over 1,400 foreign visitors went to Albuquerque; more than 
half of them were from Japan. 
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e BETTY L. CARROLL has been chairman of the Albuquerque 
Committee for International Visitors for the last 7 years. She also 
works closely with the Office of International Services of the Univer. 
sity of New Mexico. Mrs. Carroll grew up in the Far East, and later 
attended the University of Alaska, the University of Washington, 
and Western New Mexico University. 


New Mexico is about the size of Italy and has a population 
of 1 million, over one-third of whom live in the city of Albu- 
querque. The 1970 census will show about 7 persons per square 
mile. Spread around the state are 19 Indian pueblos or vil- 
lages. Zuni Pueblo-on the western border and Taos Pueblo on 
the north comprise roughly 20,000. The vast Navajo Reserva- 
tion to the west, with a population of around 130,000 spreads 
out in New Mexico and Arizona. The Mescalero and Jicarilla 
Apache Reservations are in the north and south of the state. 


American Indians 


There are three broad periods of American Indian history: 
first, Extermination—the period of conquest and westward 
expansion; second, Containment—the period after the Indian 
wars when the Indians were settled on lands reserved for their 
use; and third, Absorption—the current period of great diff- 
culty, due to past errors and consequent mistrust, of trying to 
bring underprivileged minority groups into the 20th century. 


The Indian’s problems are not all imposed from the outside, 
An Italian visitor once said to an Indian, “I think it is wonder- 
ful you have lived all these years in the same small village 
with no wars or killing each other.” The Indian answered, 
“You should know there are all kinds of ways to kill a man.” 


Most foreign visitors have an intense interest in Indians and 
their culture. Movies and television programs in their home 
countries have made them curious. Sometimes they are 
actually afraid to meet the fierce “warriors” they have seen 
depicted in the western morality play. They are always in 
trigued when they learn they are going to be taken to visit an 
Indian pueblo. 


It repeatedly shocks us to discover that many of the visitors 
seriously believe that our Indians live behind barbed wire in 
concentration camps that are called reservations. They want 
to see everything and be sure that we hide nothing. 


It must equally be a shock for them when they look across 
the wide open spaces and beautiful landscapes of the typical 
flat mesas and discover the fresh air, blue skies, and sunshine 
that the Indians enjoy. They know that the homeland of these 
people has become a precious possession when they contrast it 
with polluted areas they have visited like New York City o 
Los Angeles. Tax-free reservation land may always be home t0 
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the Indian who was born there, but on the other hand, if he 
wishes to leave and establish a home elsewhere he is of course 
free to do so—and many have. 


The foreign visitor meets Indians who have acquired attrac- 
tive and substantial homes. He is invited inside for coffee and 
fresh bread that has to his surprise been baked in the outdoor 
horno or beehive-shaped oven. A German artist compared 
these beautiful ovens to Henry Moore sculptures. Visitors 
from Switzerland, Norway, Greece, Yugoslavia, Iran, and Af- 
ghanistan have said, “We have those exact ovens at home.” 


In many villages the visitor may see modern comfortable 
homes being built today under a Federal program to raise the 
standard of living. For miles along good highways the visitor 
sees beautiful homes on large tracts of land with the horno in 
the back yard. 


Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Lente and their five children live in 
Isleta Pueblo in a large home on spacious grounds that the 
Lente family owns. Mrs. Lente is a young Japanese-born 
woman who met her husband when he was in the Army in 
Japan. A visiting Japanese editor told Mrs. Lente, “Millions of 
Japanese women would envy you your large lovely home and 
all the space you live with.” 


A German engineer recently talked with Francis Mansfield, 
principal of the-Isleta grade school, and told him: “I hate to 
see your culture dying.” Mr. Mansfield replied: “We keep the 
good things. We do not just go out and shoot a deer without 
proper observances. But I really like my house in town, my 
Volkswagen I drive to work in, and all the modern ccnveni- 
ences. If you want to come, walk everywhere, raise cattle and 
crops without scientific research, and carry your water from a 
well, you are welcome to do so!” 


A fifth-grader came up to this man and after a playful 
punching bout asked, “What country are you from?” “Ger- 
many,” the engineer told him. “Do you know where Germany 
is?’ The boy stepped back a few feet, looked up at him with a 
serious face, and said, “Where is your gun?” 


Indian Self-Government 


In the villages our foreign visitors often visit the schools 
and see the management offices and talk to managers who are 
full-blooded Indians. They observe Indian control on the local 
level, a beginning of self-government. They see TV antennas 
almost everywhere, even in the schools, and—most astonish- 
ingly—perched on top of houses made of adobe, for they are of 
course built into the more modern Indian homes. In the village 
center the homes may remind one of North African Berber 
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villages, and indeed they are constructed with the same tech. 
niques for the same type of climate. They see late-model cars, 
pick-up trucks, tractors, electric appliances, central heating, 
and running water. There are whitewashed walls, art objects 
of great beauty, corn, bean, squash, and chili fields, and cattle, 


horses, and sheep. Everywhere they see natural beauty that { 


can’t be found in a depressed area of a big city. One South 
American from Peru said, “All right, now show me some Indi- 
ans.” 


Most Indians are generous and hospitable. Many times they 
have impulsively offered the visitors spontaneous gifts of bas. 
kets, pottery, or jewelry. The Indians seem so rich when they 
are giving things away! A visitor who receives a gift has the 
feeling that nothing in life is more important than his own 
presence at this moment—that they have all the time there is, 
A Pole cried at the breaking and sharing of bread, comment- 
ing that it is “such a universal custom of such meaning.” 


Some candid interviews have been given to foreign press 
and radio-TV people. One Yugoslav from Ljubljana asked an 
Indian what would he ask for if the U.S. Government would 
grant him any request. The Indian replied, ‘““The development 
of the soul of my people.” Surely this was an interesting reply 
to a listener of Radio Ljubljana as well as to the reporter who 
had been a Partisan in World War II. 


At Isleta Pueblo the wife of a Hungarian visited the Head 
Start School, the home of one of the students, and the grade 
school. As we were driving back to Albuquerque she broke into 
bitter sobs saying, “It just isn’t fair. It is not fair! In Amer- 
ica, even the Indians have better than we in Budapest. My 
husband and I are well-educated and we live in a one-room 
apartment with two children. We have to work 6 days a week, 
and if we want to take half a day off Saturday we have to 
work one evening the week before. It is not fair!” 


A Czech visitor was astonished to hear a Pueblo man relate 
how he had watched the Russian tanks rolling down the 
streets of Prague—by way of the television in his living room. 
Mrs. Lucy Jojola, the potter in whose home this conversation 
occurred, made a present of a beautiful two-spout water jar to 
the visitor. He was overwhelmed and particularly delighted 
because they make a similar water jar in Czechoslovakia. He 
asked for a picture of Mrs. Jojola giving it to him. Several 
months later the Jojolas received in the mail a magnificent 
book of large photographs of Prague. They show it now t 
every visitor. 


An African from Chad remarked that the dress and food of 
the village were much like those of his own village, and the big 
Sandia Mountains looked like those at home at Fort Lamy. He 
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said, “Your country has made mistakes as have all countries. 
But here we have seen your care of the pre-schooler in your 
Head Start schools where you teach them to speak English as 
a second language, the care about the high school dropouts in 
the Job Corps Center, and the older people receiving social 
welfare. There is no denying you are aware of the problems 
and trying to do what you can, and that is very fine to see. I 
heard an orientation lecture in Washington about the War on 
Poverty, but now I understand what they were talking about.” 


Indian Arts and Crafts 


The foreigner visits the American Indian Institute of Arts 
and Crafts in Santa Fe, where young Indians create exciting 
and beautiful things. These youth go on to universities where 
the number of dropouts is constantly decreasing as a result of 
the new pride of self they get there. The visitor might see an 
oil painting with the words painted on it: “We don’t want 
your heaven or hell, white man.” At the school he sees the 
stunning new outdoor theater designed by Ted Solari of Phoe- 
nix, a protege of Frank Lloyd Wright. While stage drama has 
not traditionally been a part of the Indian culture, the stu- 
dents have written original plays with such initiative and free- 
dom and er.husiasm that the theater has been built where 
their dramus may be produced. 


Foreign visitors also visit the Museum of Navajo Ceremo- 
nial Art, a repository of the unique sand painting religion, and 
the Museum of International Folk Art, where the inscription 
on the door says, “The Art of the Craftsman Is a Bond Be- 
tween the Peoples of the World.” They see the state museum 
and the Palace of the Governors, which is the oldest public 
building in America and a national landmark. They learn 
about the five flags that have flown over New Mexico—if you 
count the Indian who doesn’t have a flag! More than one visi- 
tor has remarked, “We have our great national museums but 
you Americans not only have those, you have museums in 
every state which are fascinating repositories of your history 
and cultures. Here we learn very much about the ancient In- 
dian cultures of the Rio Grande Valley.” 


We tell them we do have bitter poverty pockets of Indians in 
some areas of this vast nation. We are aware as never before 
of their plight. Mass communication media and national fig- 
ures like Senator Edward Kennedy are calling attention to the 
problems. Changes are occurring precisely because we have 
learned through trial and error in the past and also because of 
a new attitude on the part of the Indian people themselves. 


This spring, a new Indian law center branch at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico opened, with the former Commissioner of 
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Indian Affairs, Robert L. Bennett, an Oneida Indian, as direc- 
tor. At the university, the 3-year-old Institute of Social Re- 
search and Development is concentrating on the varied prob- 
lems of the minority ethnic groups. It employs many Indians, 
two of whom have returned from Peace Corps work in Paki- 
stan. 


IT WILL TAKE TIME for those involved to unlearn old reaction 
habits, to assimilate their rights under the constitution into 
their life style if they want to. A visit to Albuquerque, for 
many of the people from the developing countries, gives them 
a sense of hope they do not get in the great modern metropoli- 
tan areas of our nation. Whether it is the warm human rela- 
tionships they experience or the sense of history they feel in 
this area so enriched by varied cultures of the past and the 
present, all our visitors take home with them never-to-be-for- 
gotten impressions of their visit to New Mexico. 0 





Canadian Exchanges With European Countries 


For the fiscal year 1968-69, the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs allotted $785,000 to the Canada Council for the purpose 
of administering the programme of cultural exchanges with 
European countries. This programme, which has applied since 
1964-65 to France, Belgium and Switzerland, was extended this 
year to Italy, the Netherlands and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 


With respect to France, Belgium and Switzerland, the pro- 
gramme is in two parts. The first part concerns grants to 
Canadian universities and cultural organizations wishing to 
invite university professors, distinguished scholars or artists 
from the countries concerned. The second part is the programme 
of fellowships and scholarships available to citizens of these 
countries for graduate or post-graduate studies or research in 
Canada. With respect to Italy, the Netherlands and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the programme consists of fellowships and 
scholarships awarded to citizens of these countries. 


Canadian universities were offered grants to facilitate the 
visits to Canada of 22 scholars; 16 from France, 5 from Belgium 
and 1 from Switzerland. There were 190 fellowships awarded, 
including 136 in France, 15 in Belgium, 15 in Switzerland, 11 in 
Germany, 5 in the Netherlands and 8 in Italy. In addition, grants 
made to the National Theatre School and to the Jeunesses Musi- 
cales du Canada enabled them to invite to Canada a total of 12 
outstanding artists: 8 from France, 1 from Belgium and 3 from 
Switzerland. 


—12th Annual Report of the Canada Council, 1968-69. 
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Asian Alumni Look Back 
on Their American Experiences 


by Dixon C. Johnson 


The author discusses the readaptation to Asia of American-educated 
Asian students and their opinions of the education they received in 


the United States. 


UCH THEORIZING has been done 
M regarding the problems faced 
by American-educated Asians when 
they return home; yet very little re- 
search has been undertaken. This 
paper is a report of interviews con- 
ducted in the summer of 1968 in six 
countries with 38 Asian alumni of the 
University of Oregon. It reports their 
reasons for returning home, reflec- 
tions on their experiences in the 
United States, their opinions of non- 
returning countrymen, and how they 
felt better relations could be estab- 
lished between American and Asian 
students on American campuses. 


Contacts with Asian alumni were 
made through the university’s Office 
of Alumni Affairs. Names and ad- 


¢ DIXON C. JOHNSON is Director of 
International Student Affairs at the 
University of Tennessee. He was for- 
merly assistant dean of students (in- 
ternational students) at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. Research for this re- 
port was gathered while Mr. Johnson 
was on leave from the University of 
Oregon and an East-West Center 
grantee at the University of Hawaii. 


dresses of Oregon graduates living 
in the countries I planned to visit 
were selected from the Alumni Maga- 
zine mailing list. I wrote to these 
alumni to tell them of my wish to in- 
terview them, and I included the 
schedule of my trip. Because of this 
method of selection, the persons in- 
terviewed in this report cannot be 
considered a random sample of Uni- 
versity of Oregon Asian alumni. Let- 
ters were sent only to those who re- 
ceived the Alumni Magazine, i.e., 
those who had maintained contact 
with the Office of Alumni Affairs. 


Of the 125 alumni to whom a letter 
was sent, 56 replied. Of these, 11 ei- 
ther were not in their homeland or 
were unable to see me. I hoped to 
interview as many of the remaining 
45 persons as time and circum- 
stances would permit. I did not inter- 
view all the persons I had written, 
but some of the alumni who replied 
knew of other alumni—not on my 
original list—who were eager to meet 
me. Altogether 38 interviews were 
conducted with alumni from the fol- 
lowing countries: Philippines—20, 
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Japan—9, Thailand—4, Taiwan—3, 
Singapore—1, and Korea—1l. The 
opinions reported here are based on 
these interviews and also on informal 
discussions with other Asian Univer- 
sity of Oregon alumni with whom I 
talked. 


The interviews lasted from 45 min- 
utes to 2 hours, depending on the 
alumni’s desire to talk. All of the 
alumni enjoyed the opportunity to 
recount their memories of Oregon 
and of the time they had spent in the 
United States. Moreover, the inter- 
view provided a rare opportunity for 
some to practice their rusty English 
skills. For others, interviewed at 
their place of work, it was a chance 
to impress their colleagues and su- 
periors with the fact that they had 
been educated in the United States. 


Let us now consider the opinions 
of these alumni about the issues 
raised earlier. The migration of edu- 
cated men and women from the devel- 
oping nations to the more advanced 
nations of North America and Eu- 
rope is a very serious problem. The 
reasons students give for staying in 
the United States are well-known to 
every foreign student adviser: the 
probability of better paying jobs and 
the higher standard of living, the 
emphasis in this country on personal 
achievement rather than family 
connections, the comparative free- 
dom from racial discrimination—es- 
pecially for overseas Chinese, and 
greater political freedom. 


Why They Return Home 


If these expectations are valid, why 
have any Asian students returned 
home of their own volition? This was 
a central question of the interview. 
The reason a graduate gave for re- 
turning home seemed to be connected 
with two factors: the year when he 
graduated from the University of 
Oregon and his home country. 


In Japan and the Philippines pre- 
World War II graduates were inter- 
viewed. These men, who had gradu- 
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ated as long ago as 1917 or as re- 
cently as 1939, gave reasons for re- 
turning home that were much differ- 
ent from those of the more recent 
graduates. Prewar Filipino alumni 
generally reported that they had 
gone to the United States to get an 
education and when they had accom- 
plished this, they were ready to re- 
turn home. They never considered 
staying in the U.S. A typical reason 
for returning home was expressed by 
the president of a small private col- 
lege in northern Luzon: “I wanted to 
see my parents and my sister again. 
We were always a close-knit family, 
and I wanted to return home.” 


These early Filipino students had 
usually come to the U.S. aboard 
freighters in steerage. They had held 
odd jobs during the academic year 
and spent their summers working in 
salmon canneries in Alaska. They re- 
ported that they worked hard and 
saved their money in order to receive 
an American education. Although 
their college days were busy, filled 
with study and part-time employ- 
ment, with rarely an opportunity for 
relaxation, the Filipino alumni re- 
ported that they had enjoyed their 
stay at the university and especially 
the friends they had made. The 
strength of their college friendships 
is amply attested to by the fact that 
the six pre-World War II alumni 
maintain close contact with one an- 
other. Two of them reported they 
continued to correspond with Ameri- 
can students they had met at Ore- 
gon. 


In contrast, the more recent Fili- 
pino alumni, with one exception, said 
they returned home because they had 
positions waiting for them. They had 
studied at the University of Oregon 
while on leave from permanent em- 
ployment. In general, they were older 
students than the prewar alumni; 
many had left families in the Philip- 
pines. While the prewar alumni had 
all earned bachelor’s degrees here, 
the more recent Filipino alumni had 
come for graduate study. 














Since World War II, Japan and the 
Philippines can be considered as end- 
points on a continuum of the number 
of American-educated students re- 
turning home. A high percentage of 
American-educated students return 
to Japan whereas a low percentage 
return to the Philippines. I was, in 
fact, unable to locate any Filipinos 
who had done their undergraduate 
work at the University of Oregon, 
though there have been many. 


In Japan I met many Japanese who 
had earned their bachelor’s degrees 
at American universities after the 
war. What accounts for the wide di- 
versity in return rates? Japanese 
alumni reported great difficulty in 
mastering English, a problem rarely 
mentioned by the Filipinos. Perhaps 
a desire to return to a familiar lan- 
guage environment motivated some 
Japanese students to return home. 
Of course, the greater availability of 
well-paying jobs in Japan was also a 
definite factor. 


loyalty to Homeland and Family 


National pride and a feeling of loy- 
alty to one’s home country were ap- 
parent in both Filipino and Japanese 
alumni. They expressed love for 
their homelands; they also felt that 
their countrymen remaining abroad 
shared the same feelings. When 
asked why he thought some Ameri- 
can-trained Filipinos did not return 
home, a prewar Filipino alumnus re- 
sponded: “Nationalism ends in the 
stomach.” These alumni seemed to 
feel that many American-educated 
Filipinos would return home if they 
could find a job offering fair compen- 
sation and a chance to put their edu- 
cation to good use. 


Throughout all of the countries 
visited the most frequently given 
reason for returning home was a 
feeling of family obligation. The 
graduate had left a spouse and chil- 
dren at home; he felt very close to 
his family, and this was a compelling 
reason to return home. Only rarely 


was a feeling of responsibility to his 
country and its development cited; 
this usually was expressed by those 
who had been on those U.S. exchange 
visitor programs that required them 
to return home. 


An explanation one sometimes 
hears for the low return rate of 
graduates from some of the develop- 
ing countries is that the education 
they received in the United States 
was unsuited to conditions at home. 
However, none of the alumni I inter- 
viewed complained that his education 
was irrelevant to the Asian situation. 
Most of them were employed in pests 
directly related to their education, 
and those who were not, did not 
think their university education was 
inappropriate; they had merely 
chosen to work in another field. Re- 
gardless of what they were doing, 
they all valued their American edu- 
cation and almost unanimously 
viewed it as superior to that obtain- 
able in their own countries. 


When asked why he thought an 
American education was superior to 
one available in Thailand, a recent 
economics graduate explained: 


At the University of Oregon I 
learned to question the professor and 
to think for myself. In Thailand stu- 
dents are taught to believe whatever 
the professor says. They do not seek 
knowledge on their own. They accept 
whatever is presented. 


Self-Reliance and Initiative 


Other alumni in other countries ex- 
pressed similar sentiments. Self-reli- 
ance in the search for knowledge is a 
trait they felt they had acquired at 
the University of Oregon. They fre- 
quently mentioned this as the most 
useful skill they felt they had 
learned. Regardless of the various 
types of academic training they had 
received, all agreed that individual 
study habits and research techniques 
are of iasting value. Compared to in- 
stitutions of higher education in 
Asia, the University of Oregon, 
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these alumni felt, achieved greater 
success in developing self-motivated 
intellectuals. 


Some thought that their use of in- 
dividual initiative in the pursuit of 
knowledge worked to their detriment 
in Asia. Here, where deference to 
one’s elders and superiors—often 
synonymous—is highly important, 
some employers hesitate to hire an 
American-educated graduate who is 
likely to suggest changes and ques- 
tion the status quo. In principle, the 
problem is not much different from 
the situation faced by any young 
American graduate on his first job; 
some feeling of hostility and distrust 
by the employer and fellow workers 
is natural. The difference is one of 
degree; the hostility in Asia seems to 
be greater when education has been 
acquired abroad. 


Despite this initial problem, once 
he had acquired a job suited to his 
abilities, each of the Asian alumni 
seemed to have proved himself. 
Among the Filipino alumni inter- 
viewed are: a corporation president, 
a bank vice president, a school super- 
intendent, an Air Force colonel, a 
college president, a college dean, and 
numerous professors. One Thai 
alumnus is the Director of the Ex- 
cise Duty Division of the Ministry of 
Finance, another is the Information 
Officer for the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE). In Taiwan the 
Director of the Department of North 
American Affairs of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs is a 1932 graduate 
of the University of Oregon. 


A subject of continual interest to 
persons involved in foreign student 
affairs in the United States is the 
relationship between American and 
Asian students. The groups often ap- 
pear to be mutually exclusive with 
neither taking advantage of the op- 
portunities that acquaintance with 
the other presents. A few of the 
Asian alumni had lived in the United 
States with American students, and 
they warmly recalled their experi- 
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ences; they felt that living with 
Americans had been helpful in eas. 
ing the problems of adjustment to 
American life and in improving their 
English skills. A majority of those 
interviewed said they had made some 
American friends, and many remain 
in touch through Christmas cards 
and occasional correspondence. Con- 
tact was frequently maintained with 
host families and major professors. 
Rarely, however, did an alumnus re 
port that he still corresponded with a 
student he had known in school. 


Developing Friendships 


Most of the alumni had some Ameri- 
can acquaintances they considered to 
be their friends, but they wished 
they had made a greater effort to 
become friendly with American stu- 
dents. However, they viewed at- 
tempts by third parties to foster 
friendship between American and 
foreign students as of limited benefit, 
In the words of one Japanese alum- 
nus: “Friendship cannot be artificial 
ly created; both sides must be ap 
proachable. It evolves out of mutual 
interests.” All felt that an opportu- 
nity for greater interaction between 
domestic and foreign students may 
be created by social gatherings, sem- 
inar discussions, and group project 
work. Yet the success of these situa 
tions in creating intercultural 
friendships would be determined by 
the persons involved. 


Many of the alumni mentioned 
that making friends with Americans 
was one of their purposes for study- 
ing in the United States; some 
acknowledged that failure of foreign 
students to make American friends 
was often the fault of the foreigner 
who were not receptive to Ameri 
cans. A Thai alumnus, who said he 
had many American friends while it 
the United States, felt that th 
reticence of some Asians made it 
almost impossible for them to initt 
ate friendships with Americans. He 
thought that if Americans had 4 
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better 
more positive interaction among the 
students would be possible. 


understanding of Asians, 


A recent graduate, now returned to 
Taiwan, had experienced a situation 
common to many Chinese students 
studying in the United States. Dur- 
ing his 3 years at the university he 
roomed with and primarily asso- 
ciated with fellow nationals; with 
the exception of his classroom ac- 
quaintances, he conversed mainly in 
Chinese. Not until he graduated from 
the University of Oregon and went 
to a small law school in the North- 
west did he feel he had mastered 
conversational English. There he 
found only two Chinese students. 
Since they were already living to- 
gether, he decided to room with fel- 
low law students who were Ameri- 
can. His experience would tend to 
indicate that if a foreign student is 
eager to associate with Americans 
and to master English, he would 
do well to attend a school where 
few of his countrymen are enrolled. 
To do so requires strong character 
—a person who is capable of being a 
symbol not only of his country but 
often of the whole international com- 
munity. Of course, if one seriously 
wants to learn English and American 
customs, he can do this anywhere, 
but he might learn faster in a situa- 
tion where he is independent of his 
own countrymen. 


Alumni who as undergraduates 
had lived in dormitories or other 
group-living situations made more 
friends than graduate students who 
were primarily concerned with aca- 
demics and had lived in apartments. 
Both graduates and undergraduates 
felt that, in general, Americans had 
been friendly to them. 


Alumni who had studied at the 
University of Oregon for a short 
time made fewer friends than those 
who stayed longer. A Korean M.B.A., 
1963, spent only 1 year abroad before 
returning to his bank post in Seoul. 
Although he still corresponds with 


some faculty members, he regrets 
having spent so much time in the li- 
brary and not having made friends 
with more Americans. However, he 
has recently been elected president 
of the alumni group in Seoul. His 
pride in his association with the uni- 
versity is strong; his short stay in 
the U.S. hints that he may have de- 
veloped it after returning home. 


Meeting men in high positions 
like this Korean, who is Research 
Director of the Korea Exchange 
Bank, was one of the incidental bene- 
fits of my trip. He and other influen- 
tial Asian alumni are eager to help 
their American-educated countrymen 
and to provide information to pro- 
spective students in their countries. 
They feel they can help current grad- 
uates find jobs upon their return 
home and help them in general to 
readjust to Asian life. As a result of 
their willingness to assist prospective 
students, the University of Oregon 
International Student Office is now 
advising prospective applicants to get 
in touch with alumni in their coun- 
try, if they wish personal informa- 
tion. In addition, the office now ad- 
vises graduating Asians from these 
countries that their countrymen 
alumni are willing to assist them in 
finding employment and easing read- 
justment. We hope that if current 
graduates can be made aware of the 
success of earlier graduates, they will 
be more likely to return home—less 
likely to contribute to the “brain 
drain” of their respective countries. 


Ir ASIAN ALUMNI of American uni- 
versities are willing to assist their 
countrymen returning after study in 
the United States to readjust to life 
at home and find suitable employ- 
ment, perhaps a constructive step 
will have been taken toward control- 
ling the flow of educated personnel 
from Asia to the United States. In 
this way American-educated Asians 
can put into practice the ideas of in- 
dividual initiative and self-help nec- 
essary to develop stable and viable 
independent nations in Asia. 0 
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NAFSA‘s Consultation Service 


The National Association for Foreign Student Affairs is a pro- 
fessional organization which works with people directly involved in 
many aspects of international education. One of the most impor- 


tant of its services is the consultation service—available through | 


its Field Service Program, which is funded by the Department of 
State to help colleges and universities strengthen their assistance 
to foreign students. 


The consulting service is completely free and is available to any 
college or university whether or not it is a member of NAFSA 
and regardless of the size of its foreign student enrollment. 


At the request of an institution, NAFSA sends an experienced 
consultant to the campus. In a period varying from one to four 
days, the consultant meets with the various personnel responsible 
for the foreign student program. After this campus consultation, 
he prepares a confidential report, making specific recommenda- 
tions, which is then sent to the person who requested the consulta- 
tion. 


Through its years of experience with foreign student programs 
on hundreds of university and college campuses, NAFSA has 
evolved five specific areas of attention: (1) comprehensive plan- 
ning; (2) the teaching of English as a second language; (3) 
admissions; (4) community relations; and (5) relationships with 
U.S. students. 


Comprehensive Planning. In this area, the consultant acts as a 
generalist and studies the institution’s total program, its personal 
and academic advising, housing, financing—in short, any or all 
aspects of the foreign student program. He analyzes the role of 
the foreign student adviser and may recommend a clarification 
and extension of the adviser’s responsibilities. 


Teaching of English. The consultant focuses on such matters as 
the relationship between English proficiency and other academic 
work; the English-as-a-second-language classes themselves; and 
the competence required for admission. 


Admissions. The consultant studies such subjects as the institu- 
tion’s procedures for selecting and admitting foreign students; 
the degree to which the foreign student adviser is involved with 
this effort; and the informational materials available to the stu- 
dent when he applies for admission. 


Community Relations. The consultant concerns himself with 
such areas as the involvement of community leaders in the insti- 
tution’s foreign student programs; the liaison between community 
volunteers and the foreign student adviser; and the introduction 
of the community to the student. 


U.S.-Foreign Student Relations. Relations between American 
and foreign students most definitely cannot be programmed. For- 
tunately, the opportunities for development of these relationships 
are present in various ways on every campus. The consultant, 
therefore, seeks to discover these opportunities and subsequently 
suggests specific means for translating these opportunities into 
vehicles for improved relationships. 
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SUBJECT INDEX—1965-70 


NOTE: This index covers both Exchange and 
Special Reports of the U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion. The issue in which the item appears is 
indicated by abbreviations: Su (Summer), F 
(Fall), W (Winter), Sp (Spring) ; 69 = 1969, 
etc.; the page number follows. 

Back copies of Exchange are available and 
will be mailed on request as long as the sup- 
ply lasts. 


By Geographic Area 


AFRICA 


African Image of Higher Education in America. By Margaret Y. 
and John P. Henderson. Sp 67, 45 

African Students and the Negro American. By Robert D. Cohen. 
F 69, 76 

Continuity and Change in ASPAU (African Scholarship Program 
of American Universities). By David D. Henry. Su 65, 6 

From Tuskegee to Tananarive. By Relford Patterson. Sp 66, 13 

Home Science: A New Academic Discipline in Ghana. By Virginia 
F. Cutler. W 69, 10 


EUROPE—EASTERN 


American Economist in Eastern Europe. By Eli Ginzberg. Su 68, 
1 

American-Yugoslav Seminar: A Cooperative Adventure (Great 
Lakes College Association). By Irwin Abrams. F' 68, 24 

Educational and Cultural Dimensions in Statecraft—The Special 
Case of U.S.-U.S.S.R. Exchange. By Frederick C. Barghoorn. 
F 69, 32 

Foreign Language Study in Budapest. By Li'ian O. Feinberg and 
Jeno Tarjan. Su 68, 27 

Intellectual Life in Romania. By Adrian Jaffe. Sp 66, 1 

A New Channel of Communication (in Yugoslavia). By J. William 
Fulbright. Su 65, 1 

Orientation for Study in the U.S.S.R. By Sergey N. Andretz. Su 
68, 21 

Russian Language Program in the U.S.S.R. By Sergey N. An- 
dretz. W 69, 45 

Soviet-American Academic Exchange: The Inter-University Com- 
mittee Experience. By Robert F. Byrnes. Su 66, 39 


EUROPE—WESTERN 


The American “Alternative” in Sweden. By Joseph Wall. Su 66, 49 

American Foreign Policy and the European Audience. By Robert 
G. Neumann. W 66, 27 

Educational Reforms in Europe. By Jean Joyce. W 70, 36 
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Foreign Student Programs in the United Kingdom. By A. Lee 
Zeigler. Su 69, 35 


France’s AID Plan for New America. By Robert E. Belding. Sp | 


69, 60 


From Devon, U.S., to Somerset, U.K.—Teacher Exchange. By ' 


Jean Tucker. Sp 70, 31 

Fulbrighters and Britain. By Frank Thistlethwaite. W 67, 54 

German and French Influences on American Education. By Rob- 
ert E. Belding. W 70, 95 

Germany’s Exchange Programs. F 68, 35 

A New Look at U.S. Cultural and Educational Policy in Europe, 
By James R. Huntley. Sp 67, 1 

Salzburg Seminar: A Retrospective View. By Daniel Aaron. W 66, 
20 

Thoreauvian in Europe. By Walter Harding. Su 68, 1 

Special Report of the Advisory Commission: On the Strategic 
Importance of Western Europe. By Walter Adams. 1964. 25 
pp. 


FAR EAST 


American Professor at Asian Universities. By Eli Ginzberg. Su 
69,12 

American Studies Down Under. By Merle Curti. Su 65, 19 

American Studies in Japan and East Asia. By David M. Chal- 
mers. Su 68, 47 

Brain Drain from the Philippines. By Harold E. Howland. F 67, 
23 

Brain Drain from the Philippines, Part 2. By Oscar Gish. W 69, 
61 

Contributions to Development by Asians Who Have Studied 
Abroad. By Marion H. Groves. Su 67, 13 

East-West Center. By Harold Howland. F 65, 33 

The Enemy at Guadalcanal Is Our Friend Today. By Yasuo Obi. 
F 65, 25 

Foreign Student Programs in Japan. By Ivan Putman, Jr. Sp 68, 
58 

The Labor Exchange Program with Japan. By Charles L. Medd. 
F 66, 36 

Mass Communication Between East and West—Views of an Indo- 
nesian Writer. By Gadis Rasid. F 68, 80 

Mass Communication Between East and West—Views of an Aus- 
tralian Writer. By Elizabeth Alice Sim. F 68, 73 

Problems of Students Returning to Asia. By Wolfram Eberhart. 
Sp 70, 41 

Proposal for Training Indonesian Historians. By Robert Van 
Niel. Su 67, 35 

Stereotypes and Realities—A Foreign Visitor’s View. By Ambas- 
sador Soedjatmoko. Su 69, 2 « 

Thoreauvian in Japan. By Walter Harding. F 65, 20 

U.S. International Education: The Chinese Communist View. By 
Stewart Fraser. Sp 67, 74 

Visitor from New Zealand: A Candid Commentary on U.S. Diver- 
sity. By Neville C, Phillips. Su 66, 27 
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LATIN AMERICA 


American Letters in Brazil: A Glimpse of a Context. By Charles 
R. Metzger. W 67, 28 

American Studies in Latin America. By Stuart Levine. W 69, 18 

Council on Higher Education in the American Republics. By Ken- 
neth Holland. F 67, 9 

Education in South America. By V. E. Leichty. Sp 68, 29 

Junior Year Abroad in Mexico: Hartwick College Center at Ja- 
lapa. By C. Richard Arena. Sp 68, 25 

A New Approach to Teacher Training in Colombia. By Charles B. 
Neff. Su 67, 29 

Papal Volunteers for Latin America. By John Kuenster. W 67, 60 

Program in Search of a Concept. By Saxton Bradford. Su 65, 15 

SALA (Southwest Alliance for Latin America)—Outreach to 
Latin America. By Richard H. Hancock. Su 68, 31 

Teaching Chemistry in Peru. By Harold F. Walton. W 69, 31 
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